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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 


Philolaus’s Effay in tavour of Suicide, written for his own innocent amufement, 
muft be acknowledged a droll {pecies of diverfion. 

Memoirs of Henry Hulton, Efq; gratefully received ; we are in love with 
the virtues wherever found. 

Dr. Franklin’s Letter on Mufick fhall appear foon. 

Sketches of the philanthropick Howard, are too imperfett—requeft from 
any kind friend genuine Memars. 

The Golden Age, by B. will be inferted next month. 

The Genteel Libertine—is polite licencioufnefs. 

A pm Fafbion—refembles a Marmafette. 

Effay upon Hafty Pudding, is what our Fo/ephs call licking géod. 

Blefings of Ignorance—the author has a claim to them all. 


To the Muses. 
O. F's requeft againft the infertion of a Solution to Be/mont’s Rebus, is 
cheerfully complied with, - 


Plague take the fop, whofe ever jingling brain, © 
Gives to a girl of worth, one moment's pain. 


Second Elegy upon the Death of the Rev. Mr. G. omitted ; the other is 
publifhed. 
7Egon’s tranflation from Horace, approved—with for a continuance of fimi- 
lar favours. His Rebus, not being accompanied with the prerequifite men- 
tioned in our laft, is ordered to lie on the table. 
Alexis’ Song to Mifs P. L. is alfo without the requifite permit. 
J. W. L. is thanked for his monthly attention. 
Eulogy on Sabrina—is not, we think, original. 
Single Life and Matrimony—an agreeable contraft. It will have place. 
The Libertine reclaimed—is too incorreét—many of the verfes are pretty. 
Philander and Sylvia—referved for next month. 
_ The author of the Rural Scene, has adopted a variety of falfe rhyme. & 
gratia, 
Betwixt the twins, . 
Sol fmiling reigns, 


dele reigns and infert grins, which is perfectly harmonick. 
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Description of the COLLEGES, at Camarince. 


[llieftrated by a handfone Exnoravine, reprefenting the principal Buitpines bee 
longing to that University.) 


WE. have now the plcafure of 
prefenting to our readers a 
pr. view of the buildings be- 
onging to the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, the moft ancient feminary of 
literature in the United States. 

That on the left is Holden Chapel. 
It was erected in 1745, at the expenfe 
of the widow and daughters of Sam- 
uel Holden, Efq; one of the directors 
ot the bank of Epgland, who had 
been a rous benefactor to the 
religious intereft of this country. It 
was ufed for the daily devotions of the 
college, and the delivery of the lectures 
of the profeffors, til] the rebuilding of 
Harvard Hall; after which the protef- 
fors only occupied it, till the "Ameri- 
can ny A itationed in Cambridge, 
when it became a feat for their courts 
martial ; fince the warit has ferved as 
a theatre for the anatomical profetior 
to deliver his lectures and perform 
diffections. 

_ The fecond building from the left 
1s Hollis Hall; fo named in memory 
vt ‘Thomas Hollis, Efq; of London, a 
ereat and liberal benefactor, and his 
nephew, Thomas Hollis, Efq; the heir 
of his fortune and liberality. Itisa 


large, convenient and well built ed- 
ifice, containing thirty two chambers 
for ftudents. It was Nn in 1762, 
and the keys were delivered, Jan- 
uary 13, 1763, with much ceremony, 
to the corporation; by a committee 
of the General Court, in the name of 
the province, at whofe expenfe it was 
built. The next winter, it narrowly 
efcaped the conflagration by which old 
Harvard Hall was confumed, being fo 
near it as to be fet on fire at the S. W. 
corner of the cornice, which is of: 
wood ; but it was happily extinguith- 
ed. it was ftruck with lightning in 
1768 ; fome of the ffudents were 
flightly affected by the thock ; but 
the houfe received no material dam- 


a . 

eT he third building from the left is 
Harvard Hail, rebuilt after the fire, 
which, in January 1764, deftroyed the 
old college. It contains no private 
chambers, but is wholly devoted to 
publick ufes. On the lower floor at 
the Eaft end is the Ha//, which ferves 
as a dining room, and is paved with 
fione. ‘Lhe weft end isa Chapel tor 
devotions, lectures and exhibitions, 


‘ornamented with two handiome brats 


chandeliers. 
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chandeliers. Over the Chapel, on 


the fecond floor, is the Library, con- 
taining thirteen thoufand s, dif- 
pofed in ten alcoves, in each of which 
1s a window, and over the windows 
infcriptions to perpetuate the names 
of the be ors. This apartment 
being under the care of a Librarian, ts 
kept in the néateft order. The books 
are numbered and regiftered, and a 
catalogue of them is now printing. 
A committee of the corporation and 
overfeers infpe& the library, once “m 
every year, with the moft minute at- 
tention, to fee that no book be loft or 
unaccounted for. ‘The floor of the 
library is covered with a rich carpet, 
and the walls are ornamented with 
various paintings and prints. 

At the Eaft end, on the fame floor, 
and over the Hall, is the Philofophy 
Room, one fide of which is hung with 
full length paintings of four eminent 
benefactors, Thomas Hollis, Efq; 
Thomas Hancock, Efq; Nicholas Boyl- 


fone, Efg; and Dottor Ezekiel Herjey. 


In the centre of this group is a buft of 
the Jate Earl of Chatham, and a paint- 
ing of Vefuvius in fame. The other 
fides are ornamented with the mafterly 
prints of Copley. The floor of this 
apartment is alfo covered with a rich 
carpet, for which, as well as that in 
the library, we are indebted to the mu- 
nificence of his Excellency Governour 
Hancock.’ In this chamber are held 
the meetings of the corporation and 
overfeers, and of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences ; and here 
the profeffor of natural philofophy 
delivers his experimental lectures. 
Here alfo is depofited the large and 
elegant Planetarium conftruéted by 
the ingenious Mr. Yofeph Pope, and 
purchaied of him for the college by a 
lottery. 

In a leffer apartment adjoining to 
this, is kept the Apparatus for experi- 
mental philofophy, confifting of a 
great number of inttruments and ma- 
chines of the bef workmanthip, and 
completely adapted to all the purpo- 
fes of mathematicks, philofophy and 
aftronomv. 

In another apartment is the Mu/>- 
um, containing a large and valuable 
collection of curtofities, natural and 
artificial, trom all parts of the globe, 


which is daily augmenting by dona. 
tions from the friends of icience. In 
the fame apartment is kept the Mu. 
feum of the Academy. ‘This build-. 
ing was erected in 1764, at the expenfe 
of the province, immediately after the 
conflagration of the old one which had 
ftood on the fame fpot from 1672, 
The plan of this new edifice was 
drawn by the late Governour Bernard, 
and executed by Thomas Dawes, Efq; 
who was alfo the architect of Hollis 
Hall. 

_ The building on the right is Maf- 
fachuferts Hall. This is the oldett of 
the prefent number, having been e- 
rected at the expenfe of the province 
ini720. Itcontains thirty two cham. 
bers for ftudents, and is a ftrong and 
durable as well as convenient houfe ; 
at the weft end is a very good clock. 
In the {pace between this and Har. 
vard Hall, ftood Stoughton Hall, erett- 
ei in 1699, by the Hon. William 
Stoughton, then Lieutenant Gover- 
nour of the province ; it was an un- 
fubftantial building, and having gone 
greatly to decay, was taken down a- 
bout eight or nine years ago. 

The buildings which have been 
defcribed, are fo fituated as to 
form three fides of one quadrangle, 
and two of another. ‘This cireum- 
ftance renders it impoflible te bring 
the whole front of each into one per- 
fpective view. Befide thefe, there is 
a handfome dwelling houfe, in which 
the Prefident refides, and a commo- 
dious building, containing feveral a- 
partments for {cholars, oppofite to the 
colleges, neither of which could be 
introduced into the plate. 

‘The number of Students at prefent 
belonging to the Univerfity, is about 
one hundred and forty. When there 
are more than the college apartments 
will accommodate, they are allowed to 
eccupy chambers in the private houfes 
of the town of Cambridge. The 
tutors and librarian refide within the 
walls of the college ; the profeffors in 
neighbouring houfes, excepting two 
of the medical proteffors, whofe reti- 
dence is in Bofton. D . 

The government of the Univerfity ts 
vefied in a prefident, five fellows and 
a treafurer, who conftitute the corpo- 
ration, and in a board of overfeers, 

compofed 
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compofed of the governour of the 
commonwealth, the Lieutenant gover- 
neur, council and fenate ; the prefi- 
dent of the college, and the congre- 
gational minifters of Botton, Charlef- 
town, Cambridge, Watertown, Rox- 
bury and Dorchefter, Thefe two 
bodies have a negative on each other 
in acts of legiflation. ‘The executive 

vernment is exercifed immediate- 
> the prefident, refident profeflors, 
librarian and tutors ; but their pro- 
ceedings are fubject to revifion by the 
corporation andoverfeers. ‘The laws 
of the college have lately been revif- 
ed, and are now printing for the ufe 
of the governours aad ftudents. 


The profefforhhips are, 

1. One of Divinity, founded by the 
firft Mr. Holtis of London. The pro- 
feilur of this department reads lec- 
tures in publick, and inftructs the 
ftudents privately in the f{cience of the- 
ology. 

2. One of Mathematicks and Na- 
tural Philofophy, founded by the fame 
benefactor. ‘This profeffor reads 
publickly ; he inftruéts the two fenior 
claffes in experimental philofophy and 
aftronomy, and the junior claffes in 
mathematicks. 

3- One of Oriental Languages, 
founded by Thomas Hancock, Fifq. 
This profeffor alfo teaches the prin- 
ciples of univerfal grammar, and the 
Englith tongue. 

4. One of Anatomy and Surgery. 

5. One of the Theory and Practice 
of Phyfick. 

6. One of Chymiftry, and Materia 
Medica. 


Thefe three are fupported by fees 
from the ftudents. ‘The French lan- 
guage is alfo taught to fuch as defire 
to learn it, and the inttructor is paid 
by his pupils. 

A foundation is laid for a profeffor- 
fhip of Rhetorick and Belles Lettres, 
by a donation of Nicholas Boylitone, 
Efq. but the revenue is not yet fuf- 
ficient to fupport a profeffor. ‘here 
1s alfo an appropriation made by the 
executors of John Alford, Etq. to 
found a profeflorfhip of Natural and 
Political Jaw. And there is a fund, 
begun by Doétor Fzekiel Herfey, and 
increafed by Do¢ior Cumuning, for a 


Medical Eftablifhment. “‘Fhefe, with 
other well intended donations, will. be 
rendered effective, when the univerf- 
ty fhall recover the damage fuftained 
by the depreciation of pudblick fecuri- 
ties, in Which fluctuating fpecies of 
wealth much of its revenue 1s vefted. 

The tutors, who are four in nvin- 
ber, fuperintend the daily exercifes of 
the itudents in the Claflicks, Logick, 
Metaphyficks, Rhetorick, Geography, 
Hiftory and Chronology. ‘The ttu- 
dents are divided into tour clafles, the 
feniour clafs is graduated every year, 
at the publick commencement, on the 
third Wednefday in July. 

There is an inftitution, founded by 
Edward Hopkins, Eiq; of London, 
and placed under the direChon of a 
board of truflees ; the amount of his 
donation is vefted in lands, the income 
of which is appropriated, partly to 
pay fix graduated ftudents for reading 
each four theological diflertations in 
a year, and partly toward the fupport 
of agiammar fchoo] in Cambridge, 
where youth may be prepared ior ad- 
miffion into the Univeriity. 

‘There is alfo an annual Leture 
in this Univerfity, founded by. Paul 
Dudley, Efq. and placed under the 
direction of certain truftees. The 
fubjects of the lecture are natural re- 
ligion, revealed religion, the errors of 
popery, and the validity of prefbyteri- 
an ordination. Thele Icctures are 
held on the firlt Wedneiday of Sep- 
tember, and the fubjects follow in ro- 
tation The lecturers are appointed 
by the truftces and paid by the trea- 
jurer ; they are choien from among 
the elder clergymen in every part oj 
the ftate. 

The feat of this univerfity isa dry 
and healthy plain, four miles we(tward 
of Bofion. It enjoysa fine air, and 
commands an agreeable profpeét. It 
has a fpacious area, in which the fiu- 
dents divert themfelves in their hours 
of relaxation with various manly and 
athictick exercifes. ‘hey have four 
vacations in the year, which together 
take wp three months. ‘The other 
nine are divided into four terms, dur- 
ing which their abfence is not permit- 
ted without fpecial canfe and exprefs 
licenfe from ther Governours. All 
poflible care is taken of their morals, 
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as well as of their ftudies, and they 
have every generous inducement to 
be diligent and virtuous ; thofe who 
diftinguith themfelves by their profi- 
ciency and laudable deportment are 
particularly noticed and rewarded ; 
but there is an impartial execution of 
the laws upon the negligent and vi- 
cious. 


It would be needlefs to enlarge on 
the {uperiour advantages of an educa. 
tion in this univerfity. Let it fuffice 
to obferve, that fince its eftablithment 
in 1638 ithas produced a catal of 
more than three thoufand perfons,* 
among whom are to be found moft of 
the diftinguifhed characters in Ame. 
rica. 


* ‘The number of fuch as have either been educated, or have had degrees of any kind 
conferred upon them, in this univerfity, is 3193, of whom 1430 are ftill living. 





—_— CEI ET CEA 


Some ACCOUNT of the GRISGRIS, and MUMBO 
JUMBO, Surerstirtions praétifed in Arnica, 


()* all the fuperftitions in vogue in 
feveral of the interiour countries 
of Africa, the moft general and re- 
markable are the Grifgris and Mumbo 
Jumbo ; the former of which, Le Maire 
fays, are certain Arabick characters, 
mixed with necromantic figures, drawn 
by the Marbuts (the priefts fo called) 
onpaper. Labat affirms, that they are 
nothing more than {craps of the alco- 
ran in Arabick : but this Barbot denies, 
and confirms his opinion by pofitive 
cdl for having brought over to 

urope one of thefe Grifgris, and 
fhewn it to a number of perfons deep- 
ly fkilledin the Oriental learning, none 
of them could find the leaft trace ofany 
character they underfiood ; yet after 
all, this might be owing to the badnefs 
of the hand writing, and the words are 
probably of the Mandingo language, 
though the chara¢ters are an attempt 
to imitate the Arabick. The pocrett 
negro never goes to war without his 
Grifgris, as a charm againft wounds ; 
and, if it proves ineffectual, the Mar- 
but transfers the blame on the immo- 
rality of his conduét. Thofe cheats 
invent Grifgris againft all kinds of 
dangers, and in favour of all defires 
and appetites ; by virtue of which, the 
poficiiors may obtain or avoid what- 
ever they like or diflike. They de- 
tend them from ftorms, enemies, dif- 
eaies, pains, and misfortunes ; and 
preferve health, long life, wealth, ho- 
nour, and merit, it we credit the Mar- 
buts. Certain it is, that thofe priefts 
find all the benefit of the boated vir- 
tues of their Grifgris, no clergy in the 
globe being more revered, honoured, 
or wealthy, according to the ideas of 
wealth they entertain here ; and no 





wonder, as they impoverihh the people 
by the exorbitant price they exact for 
their knavifh charms, a Grifgris bein 
frequently valued at three flaves, a 
four or five oxen. 

Such of thofe piousornaments as are 
intended for the head, are made in 
form of a crofs, reaching from the 
forehead to the neck behind, and from 
ear tocar ; nor are the armsand fhould- 
ers neglected. Sometimes they are 
planted in their bonnets in the form of 
horns, at other times they are made 
like ferpents, lizards, or fome other 
animal, cut out of a kind of pafte 
board : In a word, they are of forms 
as various as the purpofes for which 
they are intended. There are not 
wanting Europeans, and otherwife in- 
telligent feamen and merchants, who 
are in fome degree infected with this 
weaknefs of the country, and believe 
that the negro forcerers have an att- 
ual communication with the devil, 
and that they are filled by the malig- 
nant influence of the evil {pirit, when 
they fee them diftort their features and 
mufcles, make horrid grimaces, and at 
laft imitate all the appearance of epi- 
lepticks : A notion not confined to the 
negroes of Africa, but thoroughly be- 
lieved, about the beginning of the 
laft century, by recon of the learned 
of Europe, and borrowed by them 
from the ancients, who believed that 
perfons affiéted with this terrible ma- 
lady were poffeffed with a Ts Seo, a 
quid divinum, or fpirit. Here, indeed, 
it is counterfeited, but fo artfully, 
that it is next to impoffible to detect 
them, and hence they gain great credit 
with the natives. To 
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To thefe charms and necromantick 
arts, they add the other bugbear of 
Mumbo Jumbo, which is intended, 
chiefly. among the Mandingoes, . to 
keep their women in obedience and 
fubmiffion. This is no other than a 
large idol, which the women are fim- 
ple enough to believe, or eee 
nough to pretend, they take for a hu- 
man favage, who watches all their ac- 
tions, and can even penetrate into their 
moft fecret thoughts. The hufband 
gets behind this ftatue in the night, and 
makes a dreadful bellowing, which 
they fuppofe iffues from the idol ; and 
of this tome of them make a very art- 
fulufe ; for, perfuading their hufbands 
that they firmly believe in the attri- 
butes given tothe Mumbo Jumbo, 
their conduét is intirely committed to 
his care ; the hufband takes his plea- 
fure abroad, and the women enjoy the 
fociety of their gallants, free from all 
alarms and difcoveries. Some of them, 
are however, fimple enough to credit 
what their hufbands affert, and then 
they try to bribe over the idol to fa- 
vour them. Moore relates, that this 


br is aéted by a negro, and common- 


y by the favourite flave of his mafter ; 
hence he acquires an abfolute domin- 
ion in,the family over the women, in 
confequence of his fun¢tion ; and over 
the matter, from an apprehenfion that 
ill ufage will make him reveal the fe- 
cret of fo much confequence to the fup- 
port of the hufband’s authority, and 
prefervation of the women’s honour, 

In the year 1727, the King of Jagra 
had a woman, whofe curiofity could 
“only be equalled by his weak fondnefs, 
in difcovering to her the whole myftery 
of the Mumbo Jumbo, for which the 
had long eagerly folicited ; but, with 
the indifcretion ufual in her . fex, the 
was fcarcely in poffeffion, when the 





haftened to reveal it to all the other 
women. The report foon came to 
the ears of the chief negro Lords, who 
were before but ill affected to the 
King’s perfon, and now thocked with 
a weaknefs of fuch confequence to 
them all. They therefore aflembled 
to deliberate on the neceflary meafures, 
in an affair fo critical ; and not donbt. 
ing but their women would throw off 
their allegiance, and hivein a perpet. 
ual ftate of rebellion and infidelity, if 
the terror of the Mumbo Jumbo was 
once removed, they determined upon 
a very bold ftep, which they executed 
with equal refolution. They aflumed 
that air of authority peculiar to per- 
fons who take upon them a religious 
office, or act in a religious caufe ; and, 
going to the palace, ordered the king te 
come before the idol or MumboJumbo, 
The weak Prince, not daring to refufe 
the fummons, obeyed, and after being 
feverely cenfured by the bugbear, he 
was ordered to produce all his women, 
No fooner had they made their ap- 
pearance, than they were inftantly af- 
faffinated by -order of the Mumbo 
Jumbo, and thus this almoft fatal dif- 
covery was fupprefled, before it made 
its way out of the King’s family. 
Such as are initiated in the myftery 
of the Mumbo Jumbo take a folema 
oath not to reveal it tothe wemen, or 
any other negroes who are not of the 
fociety. They cannot be admitted 
before a certain age ; the people fwear 
by that idol, and no oath is obferved 
with more folemnity and refpect : Ip 
a word, every village hasits lodge, or 
Mumbo Jumbe, which we can com- 
pare te nothing fo aptly as the refpect- 
able fraternity of Freemafons, fo well 
known in Great Britain, Franee, Ger- 
many, and feveral other parts of Eu- 
rope. [Uniw. Mag. 
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MEMOIRS of HENRY. HULTON, Efgq; one of the 


Commiffioners of the Cuftoms in North America. , 
[From the Gen tTLemMan’s Macazine, for April, 1790-] 4 


4 Pass late Henry Hulton, Efq. was 
defcended from a refpectable fa- 


mily in Chethire. Having had a libe- 


‘ral education, he attended a young 


gentleman as a friend and companion, 
more than a tutor, in his travels upon 
the continent. At Zell, or Hanover, 





he formed an acquaintance with the 
Baron de Wabmoden, which gave 
the direétion to his future life. By 


-him he was ftrongly recommended to 


the late Duke of Newcaftle. ‘To this 

accidental friendthip he owed his ap- 

pointment tothe comptroilerthip of 
Antignia ; 
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Antigua; but this not fuiting his tafte 
and inclination, he folicited the place 
of wader commiffary in the German 
war; in which he acquitted himfelf 
with fo much integrity, and was fo 
great a check on the profufe expendi- 
ture of the publick money, that Mr. 
George Grenville thouglit himfelf 
bound to compenfate him by the ear- 
liett proof of his regard. x\n oppor- 
tunity prefented itfelf at the eftablith- 
ment of the Board of Cuftoms at Bof- 
ton in New England; at the head of 
which he was placed, witha handfome 
falary. Thinking himfelf now fully 
provided for, and happily fettled, he 
removed his family to America, pur- 
chafed a houfe, and as mucft as the 
time would permit, aflimilated himfelf 
to the manners and cxftoins of a peo- 
ple with whom he expected to {pend 
the remainder of his days ; but the 
differences between the colonies and 
the mother country breaking out, foon 
convinced him that he had not yet 
expetienced all the viciffitudes of for- 
tune. ‘He fubmitted to his difappoint- 
ment with the fortitude of a man who 
was con{cious of no mifconduct. He 
had difcharged the duties of a nox- 
ious ftation with that priidence and 
temper ‘which gained him the re- 
fpeét of thofé with whom he lived ; 
and it mav be obferved to his honour, 
that notwithfanding the loifes he fuf- 
tained, and-the difficulties he was in- 


volved in, he never expreiled himfelf 
with acrimony againft the Americans, 
He had no further employment un. 
der government ; but he received 
fome compenfation, which enabled 
him to retire to a private ftation. He 
purchafed and cultivated a tarm at 
Andover, where he lived with con. 
tent and tranquillity till his death. 

‘« He married Mifs Prefton, an ami. 
able lady of a confiderable family in 
Norfolk ; by whom he had feveral 
children, the eldeft of which is now 
at the univerfity of Cambridge. He 
was a gentleman of friendly conciliat- 
ing manners, fteady probity, and 
cheerful converfation. He had a tate 
for poetry* and the belles lettres ; 
and though not a profefled author, 
had recourfe to the mufes to confole 
-_ —— events of life, and to en- 
able him more agreeably to con 
thofe leffons of inftruétion to his fe 
mily and friends which he had learn- 
ed during a long acquaintance with 
the world. He conducted himfelf 
with fingular propriety in circumftan- 
cés which required the utmoft pru- 
dence, and as rectitude and honour 
were his guides, approbation and re. 
{pect were his reward. In fhort he 
palled through the revolutions of a 
checquered life in fuch a manner as 
to preferve his principles, his candour 
and his friendthip, inviolate.’ 


* Sce his Defeription of the Climate of the Weft Indies, page 472 of this Magazine. 
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RPPARE a bed. of caft off tan- 
ner’s bark, four feetdeep, fix feet 
wide, and twelve feet in length : ‘cover 
it with four lights : No rain or water 
is to be admitted, for-either of them 
world retard the fweating of the bed. 
This bed is tobe prepared abouta 
month before the feeds are fown. 
March is a proper feafon for this pur- 
pole, -for private ufe. 

When the bed becoines warm, which 
generally happens in about twenty 
days, a few melon feeds are put into 
wWarroimilk, in an earthen veffel, which 
js iprefled down inte the bark bed, 
where it is to remain thiety fix hours, 
in order to promote the vegetation of 
‘the feeds. Then, at equal diftances, 





open four holes in the bed, each nime 
inches in diameter, and five inches 
deep. Having in readinefs about a 
peck 6f pounded bark, faw duft like, 
put fome of it at the hottom of the 
holes, to the thicknefs of three inches: 
on this bark place fome of the feeds, 
prefing them down a little with the 
finger : Then cover thefe feeds with 
two inches more of the powdered bark, 
prefling the whole down with the hand. 

When the plants are advanced toa 
proper fize, make choice of the beft, 
and take the others away at pleafure, 
giving them proper pruning, and as 
much warm air as,poffible during the 
fummer. Hot beds of this kind may 
be extended to other plants. 
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REMARKS on fome of the WRITINGS of STERNE. 


Os dignum aterno nitidum quod fulgeat auro, 

Si mallet laudare Deum, eui fordida monftra 

Pratulit, et liquidam temeravit crimine vorem.—PRUDENTIUSs 
*< A golden ftatue fuch a wit might claims 

** Had God and Virtue rais'd the noble flame 5 

®* But oh ! how lewd a fubject has he he fung, 

6¢ What vile obfcenity profanes his tongue.” —Lewts. 


point out inaccuracies in gram- 
mar, inelegances in language, 
and improprieties in the conftruction 
of fenténces, is the bufinefs of the crit- 
ick. To difcover and caution againtt 
any féntiments or allufions in favour- 
ite authors, which have a corrupting 
tendency, ot are unfavourable to vir- 
tue, is the duty of the moralift. Un- 
happy it is, that among the innumer- 
able writers, who pretend to tafte, 
elegance, and the ait of pleafing, fuch 
numbers fhould be found who forget 
that the preferving of the purity and 
emenyd the heart, is infinitely pre- 
erable to the tickling of an irregular 
fancy, or the inflaming of a corrupt 
imagination ; and who take more 
pains te ey the -meaneft of our 
taftes and feelings, than to pleafe us 
confiftently with innocence, improve. 
ment and dignity. But the writers 
who can take pride, and the readers 
who can take pleafure, in fuch pro- 
ductions, betray the want of true tafte 
and true delicacy: 

Ina former eflay I obferved, that 
ewriters of fuperiour talents, if their prin- 
ciples be not found and their minds pure, 
are juftly confidered by movalifts as very 
dangerous. Such are Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire, Hume, and many others, 
who, though polite writers and men 
of genius, are fneerers at chriftianity. 
Roifeau, in fome of his favourite writ- 
ings, chofe to pourtray human nature 
as it was prowe to be, rather than as it 
ought to be. Cheftertield; with all his 
nobility, with all his brilliant powers, 
and all his external graces, betrays 
an ignoble mind, and an impure heart. 
There are herds of novelifts whofe 
repreferitations of life and manners 
tend to miflead the unwary youth of 
both fexes. Many of the writings of 
thefe, and of fome other authors, are 
too well calculated to add new en- 
couragements to licentioufnefs and 


Vol, Il, Fune, 1799. 2k 


new difficulties to virtue. But fcarce 
any writer has more admirers, or a 
gts number of humble imitators, 
than Sterne. And not to admire him 
for his exquifite touches of nature, 
for his benevolent attempts to encreafe 
and diffufe the milk of buman kindnefs, 
andto pour oil and wine into the 
wounds of the afflicted, would juftly 
ftigmatize one as deftitute of fenti- 
ment, genius or benevolence. But 
to admire him for every thing, would 
betray the wan®®f true judgment and 
tafte, and of a pure and delicate mind. 
Were all his readers able and difpofed 
to difcern and admire his beauties on- 
ly, without being mifled and corrupt- 
ed by his faults, there would be the 
lefs need of thé difquifitions of the 
critick, or the caveats of the moralift. 
But too many, efpecially perfons of 
warm paffions and tender feelings, 
are too apt to be captivated with eve~ 
ry thing which drops from his de- 
{criptive, though loofé and unguarde 

pen, and, in {wallowing the nectar, 
o {wallow what is enflaming and 
poifonous.—That Sterne was a perfon 
of acute fenfibility, and that he had 
a talent, beyond any other writer, of 
entering into the heart and touching 
its fineft feelings, is univerfally ac- 
knowledged. But it muft be ac- 
knowledged alfo, as an abatement, 
that he was acquainted with the grof- 
fer fenfations of animal nature, and 
on all occafions took a pleafure in al- 
luding to them. He fays, indeed, of 
himfelf, “I have fomething within 
me which cannot bear the fhock of 
the leaft indecent infinuation.”” And 
in another place he exclaims, “ Il 
fated Yorick ! that the graveft of thy 
brethren fhould be able to write 
that to the world, which ftains thy 
face with crimfon to copy even 
in thy fludy.”’ One would think, 
from thefe declarations, that Sterne 

was 
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was poffeffed of that mental delicacy, 
of that moral purity, and of that 
habitual fanétity, which became his 
refined education as a gentleman, his 
elevated profeffion as a chriftian, and 
his facred employment as a preacher 
of the pureft religion. Is it not 
aftonifhing then, that notwithftanding 
thefe declarations, this education, this 
profeffion, and this occupation, he 
could give fuch loofe reins to an un- 
hallowed imagination, could betray 
fuch an impure mind, and employ 
fvch a licentious pen, as he does in 
his fentimental works, particularly in 
his Triftram Shandy ! He wrote thefe 
volumes, not as plilofophical treati- 
fes on the produdtion of human be- 
ings, or on the obftetrick art, for the 
information of the folitary ftudent, or 
the neceffary practitiener ; but as 
books of entertainment for the perufal 
and gratification of all. And books 
of entertainment, written with genius 
and judgment, may fafely be peruf- 
ed by all, by the young as well as the 
old, by ladies as well as gentlemen. 
But let me afk the fondeft admirers of 
Sterne, who are perfons of education 
and tafte, whether they can recom- 
mend the hiftory of Triftram Shandy 
as a proper book for youth ? Wheth- 
¢r a virtuous father can put it into 
the hands of his children ? Whether a 
pelifhed gentleman would willingly 
read it to a polite circle of ladies? or 
recommend it to be read by them ? 
In fhort, let me afk them, What they 
would think of the man, or how they 
would treat him, who fhould attempt 
to entertain a promifcuous company 
of well bred people with fuch a cir- 
cumftantial account of his origin, 
birth, &c. as Triftram gives of his? 
It is in vain for Sterne, or any of his 
admirers to pretend, that the words 
and intentions of the writer are inno- 
cent, and al! the fault is in the mind 
or heart of the reader, fince he knew 
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what ideas and images his allufiong 
and infinuations would convey to the 
mind, and made ufe of them for that 
very purpofe. Double entendre, and 
indelicate allufions, as well as immod- 
eit expreflions, have never been con- 
fidered as evidences of refinement or 
good breeding. 

That Sterne poffeffed a large thare 
of wit and humour, and had a pecu. 
liar faculty of exciting laughter, . ig 
felt by the moft gloomy and morofe 
of his readers. But then his wit and 
humour is of the lower and grofler 
kind, and far inferiour to that reéfin. 
ed and delicate humour in which Ad. 
difon abounded, and for which he is 
fo juftly admired. Impartial and well 
educated judges would defpife the man 
as a buffoon, or as low and ill bred, who 
fhould, in converfation, conftantly ufe 
fuch witand humouras Triftram Shan- 
dy’s, for their entertainment. 

The fenfibility and fentimentalifm 
of Sterne were truly amiable, had 
per been properly regulated and di- 
rected. But fhould a man give way 
to fuch a foftnefs of nature, fo as to fall 
in love with every woman he faw, and 
to feel a greater tendernefs for other 
men’s wives than for his own, fuch 
fenfibility and femtimentalifm would 
foon deitroy the peace of families and 
the order and happinefs of focieties ; 
and good were it for poor buman nature 
if fuch fentimentalifts had never been 
born. Great were the talents of Sterne 
as a feeling and defcriptive writer ; 
and great were his abilities to make 
his fellow creatures virtuous and hap- 
py. And lamentable it is, that fuch 
abilities fhould in any inftance be per- 
verted. But happy for him if the 
interceding and recording angel fhall 
be more prevalent in obliterating his 
faults, and the reftraining angel in 
preventing their ill effects, than the 
accuping angelin proclaiming and per- 
petuating them for his condemnation. 
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| ENRY the fourth, in his folilo- 

quy on fleep, very naturally de- 
feribes the contratt between the fitua- 
tion of the king and peafant; yet hisde- 


ISERVER. 
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fcription, though natural, by no means 
authoriles the conclufion he draws 
from it. His own picture exhibits 
the darkeft fades that truth has ever 
{pread 


























fpread over the royal features of a 
king—the gloom of anxiety and care. 
On the vifage of the peafant is 
drawn the quietnefs of fleep, both the 
emblem of innocence and its reward, 
and, as applied to that particular cha- 
tatter, the brigheft feature of its hap- 
yinefS ; and were ambition always 
rne down by laffitude or crazed 
with care, the mind would hardly 
hefitate which of the fituations, from 
the deifcription of them, to prefer. 
“¢ Then happy lowly clown ! 
“© Uncafy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
Said the pevifh, half crazed kings 
walking about his chamber at mid- 
night, contemplating the uncertain 
tas t of acrown which he held 
y the right of ufurpation, lament- 
ing the tranfitory nature of hu- 
man enjoyments, and fretting un- 
der the anguifh of pains which he 
perhaps had flattered himfelf would 
not accompany him from the humbler 
walks of life up the confecrated fleps 
ofathrone. His morning fentiments 
undoubtedly contradicted his mid. 
night reflections: He beholds the 
pealant, called by necefity from his 
repofe, at an early hour, his hunger 
putes but half {atisfied by a fcanty 
reakfaft, aluming his hoe to earn 
his dinner. Or, to brighten the con- 
traft, open. the door of his cottage and 
behold lum ftretched on the bed of 
ficknefs, his family gathered around 
him—meagre and weeping affection-— 
begging him to live! What a fpecia- 
cle for a moralizing monarch to gaze 
on from his throne through a crowd 
of flattering fycophants! 

Few men are fo infenfible, either 
from ftoicifin or natural apathy, as to 
obterve with indifference the various 
fituations of mankind. Pity is an 
emotion of the heart, originating from 
# conicioufnefs of the preferablenefs 
of one enjoyment or circumftance to 
another. Ambition and envy arife 
from the fame fource ; but, in gene- 
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ral, mankind miftake, for this confci- 
oufnefs, the opinion or rather whim 
of fancy ; and in obedience to her 
misfhading influence, to the few orig- 
inal comforts and conveniences o 

lite, have added a long catalogue’ of 
imaginary ones ; hence the held of 
enterprize is fo much enlarged, the 
operations of ambition fo widely ex- 
tended, and the withes of mankind 
become fo various, affuuming and gree- 
dy, that common neceffity claims but 
aimall thare of our atrention, and 
feldom becomes the object of anxiety 
or the occafion of difapppointment ; 
this has opened a door for a variety 
of imaginary, as well as real evils. 

If we contemplate the objects of 
envy, we find them in general, to be 
thofe which are not effential to health, 
to the rational comforts or conveni- 
encies of life. Seldom do we find an 
inftance fimilar to the one which 
Shakefpear has recited in the charac- 
ter of Henry, ready to exchange his 
throne tor a dunghill, merely to ob- 
tain a comfortable pillow for ong 
fhort night. It gives an humiliating” 
picture of pride ‘difclaiming the a(ffift- 
ance of art and the delufions of fan- 
cy, retreating back to firft principles, ' 
and afking relief from the loweft 
means of neceflity ; yet this by no 
means juftifies the king’s conclufion. 
The clown has_ his equal portion of 
care: His wants are, in- general, e- 
qual to his means ; if they do not ex- 
ceed them, he does not fuffer. Habit 
ftamps a fufficient value on what he 
has, and education and neceffit 
teach him to expect. no more. Atk 
that the monarch enjoys beyond this 
is mere ideal good, and its effects are 
but momentary. ‘The pofitive evils 
incident to human nature, fuch as 
pain, difeafe, and death, extend to the 
monarch equally with his fubjects, 
being according to the unchanging 
courfe of nature, inevitable, and the 
common lot of all. 
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OBSERVATION onthe rorar Lossof SENSATION. 


[By Danitex Lunovic, ff Phyfcian to the Prince of Saxe Gotha. ] 


YOUNG man, eighteen years 
old, thin, and whofe fttamach 
Wag very wel, found himfelf, at ril- 


ing in the morning, reduced to an 

impoffibility of fpeaking, thouch the 

night before he had given no occa. 
fion 
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ther heavine/s nor pain inthe head, 
‘To know whether the palfy had not 
attacked fome of his limbs, as he was 
touched, pricked, and pinched in dif- 
ferent parts, he fhewed no manner of 
fign of feeling any thing, and therefore 
was made to take fomeé antiapople¢tick 
remedies. But, as he walked with- 
out difficulty, drank, eat, flept, and 
had the ule of all his fenfes, except 
feeling, feveral were of opinion, that 
he counterfeited defignedly an ail- 
ment he was not affected by. Curi- 
ofity having engaged me two days 
after to fee this patent, who was now 
much talked of, I faw him get of bed, 
and, without his expecting, or per- 
ceiving it, 1 pricked him “behind in 
different parts, as on the head, neck, 
fhoulders, and back, with a needle, 
which I run the half of its length into 
the ficthy parts ; but the patient felt 
nothing, quite regardlefs of what had 
happened, Iafterwards pricked him 
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fion to this accident, and had felt nei- 


before, the fame way, in the belly, 
breaft, and arms ; but he laughed in. 
filead of complaining, whether at the 
fingularity of the caie, or becaufe, in 
fact, he did not believe himfelf ill, 
In order to bring him to fpéech, I had 
his ranine veins opened, and the {mall 
quantity of blood that flowed out 
not only_reftored to him immediatel 
his fpeech, (which deferyes to be well 
confidered in regard to the origin of 
the nerves, the nature of the tkin, 
and the manner the fenfe of feelin 
openey but this bleeding fo effeétu.' 
ally reinftated him in the ufe of that 
fenfe in al] parts of the body, that 
nothing more remained thana little ftu- 
por and numbnefs, which were entirely 
diffipated by half a fcruple of cinna. 
bar, which | ordered him in the even. 
ing, and a fimple fudorifick the next 
morning, without any inconveniency 
remaining to him from the -prickin 
of the needle. ‘This man enjoyed af 
terwards a good ftate of health, 








A DISQUISITION upon the FHEOLOGY and MO. 
RALS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


[From Dr. E. Haxwoop's. Introduction to the Study of the New Teftament. ] 


HP Theology and Morals taught 

in thefe books are infinitely 
worthy of God, and perfective of the 
virtue and happinefs of a rational , 
creature. The notions we are taught 
to'ferm of the Diqumity are fuch as 
are agreeable to the firit dictates and 
principles of natural religion, and 
which the mind approves as juft and 
rational. ‘The gofpel leads us to 
cherith the moft exalted ideas of the 
peerlefs majefty of the ON E fupreme 
Gop, the great Creator and gover- 
nour of the univerfe, from whom all 
beings ultimately proceeded, and to 
whoie glory all things ultimately con- 
fpire. It reprefents this Being under 
the moft aimable character, to en- 
gage our affection, and attract our 
jove to him.—That we and ours are 
perpetually under the fuperintenden- 
cy of his paternal guardianfhip and 
care—that he is ever difpofed to di- 
rect our enquiries, fecure us from 
error, illuminate our minds, and fup- 
ply our wants, and that he watches 
ever our beft interefts and happine(s, 


with all the anxiety and affeétion that 
diftinguifh parental tendernefs.—That 
all rational creatures are the offspring 
of this good Bemg, who: makes ‘the 
wifeft and bett provifion for their 
happinets, both in time and eternity— 
That the providence of God is uni- 
verfal, and extends to every indivi- 
dual in the whole fyftem of beings— 
‘That nota /parrow falls to the ground, 
or an hair from our head, without the 
cognizance of the Almighty—T hat it God 
regularly fupphies the returning wants 
of the brute creation, and clothes a 
tranfient flower with fuch inimitable 
beauty, much more are rational crea- 
tures the objeéts of his providential 
care. It leads us to conceive how 
infinitely dear the human race is t@ 
God, whofe recovery and happinefs 
was the object of his concern, a 

whofe redemption and falvation, 4 
principle of love and compafiion ‘for 
them induced him, by a gracious Im- 
terpofition, to effectuate and fecure. 
It repreients him asa pure fpirit, not 
to be worthipped with ee 
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foppery, {plendid decorations, mag- 
stent fabricks, and the ty and 
ageantry of proud external thew— 
Ent that the worfhip he requireth, 
confifts in the devotion of the mind, 
and in the oblation of pure and holy 
affections. It teaches us, that we are 
mot to conceive of God as a Bein 
whom we can prevail with to ac 
contrary to his ail wife intentions, by 
the dint of teizing and importunity, 
and by fuch noify and clamorous rep- 
etitions and extravagancics as the bea- 
thens ufed in their worthip. The lowe 
of God it enjoins upon us as the jfirft 
and great commandment—that this 
great principle fhould fill and poffefs 
all our powers, and influence the 
whole of our conduét—that we fhould 
afpire after the neareft conformity to 
the Deity our imperfection can attain, 
and imitate him in doing good. It 
reprefents him as continually prefent 
with us, the fpectator of our conduct, 
and the intimate witnefs.of the prin- 
ciples that a€tuate us,. It teaches us 
the great duty of refignation to him 


from every argument and motive that 


can effect an ingenuous dependent 
creature, by informing us, that all the 
difpenfations of God to us are tound- 
ed in infinite wifdom and goodnefs, 
that the corrections of his rod are 
falutary, that all afflictions are his 
meflengers, that he knows what allot- 
ments are beft for us, and will finally 
pers moft perfective of our virtue and 
appinefs. So that piety to Gad, as 
taght in the ge/pel, is a moft amiable, 
engaging, rational, venerable princi- 
ple, worthy fuch a being as man to 
pay to the Divinity—the worfhip here 
prefcribed hath a noble fimplicity in 
it worthy the Deity, who is pure and 
perfect mind and intelligence, and the 
adoration, love, and imitation of him 
here enjoined, are fuch as greatly ex- 
alt the human charaéter, and ennoble 
and dignify the heart of the rational 
worfhipper. 

The relative and focial duties the 
gofpel inculcates are fuch as neceffa- 
rily refult from our natural and civil 
connections, and {uch as reafon tells 
us any fyftem of morality, eftablifhed 
by the fanction of a divine authority, 
muft contain. Man is a focial being, 
and his happine(s is dependent on the 
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virtuous exercife and difcharge-of the 
focial duties. To give us the com- 
plete fruition of this happinefs the gof- 
pel lays us under the itrongeft obliga- 
tions to be good parents, good chil- 
dren, good neighbours, good mafters, 
goed fervants, good iubjects and 
members of fociety. It teaches us 
to confider ourfelves as intimately al- 
lied to all our fellow men by the en- 
dearing bonds of one common nature, 
That in the owe of God and our neigh- 
bour is virtually comprized the woole 
moral law. ‘Lhat we are not to con- 
fine our benevolent’ regards to the 
narrow circle of oug friends, relations, 
and acquaintance, or folely to that 
arty and community to which we 
belong, but to diffufe them to the 
utmoit verge of God’s rational crea- 
tion. In he parable of the Samaritan 
we are taught to look upon every one 
as our neighbour whois in diftrefs, 
however he may differ from us in 
religious fentiments, and whatever 
unhappy prejudices, on account of 
nation, party or opinion, we may 
have entertained againft him. It en, 
joins {trict juttice in our dealings with 
others, to do to others as We ourfelves 
fhould expect were qe. in their cir- 
cumftances, and they in ours ; to. make 
reftitution when we have injured 
them, and generoufly to forgive thofé 
who have offered us injurious and 
contumelious ufage. It recommends 
benevolence and charity as the per- 
fection of virtue, the glory of human 
nature, and,the diftinguifhing badge 
of its profeflors. Its tendency is to 
extirpate from the human body, envy, 
pride, malice, revenge, malevolence, 
and every principle and paffion de- 
ftructive of the harmony and _happi- 
nefs of human life, and fubverfive of 
the noble fatisfactions of true felf en- 
joyment. ‘To fuch a pitch of perfec. 
tion does it tend to exalt our nature, 
and carry human virtue, that it com- 
mands us to love even our enemies, and 
inftead of revenging an injury, to for- 
give the authors, and pray that God 
would forgive them. ‘So that th¢ 
morality of the gofpel is, in every ins 
ftance, fo pure and fublime, fo per- 
fective of the harmony and happine’s 
of domefttick, focial, and civil life, fo 
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all rational beings, that our ideas can- 
not form any revelation from God to 
contain a more excellent and perfeét 
fyftem of conjugal, parental, filial, re- 
Jative, focial duties,than what the New 
Teflament comprizes,and enjoins as the 
great rule of life, and the ftandard of 
our moral behaviour and conduct. 
Chriftianity tends alfo to improve 
and exalt human nature, with regard 
to the exercife of felf government and 
perfonal virtue. Its grand object and 
aim is to poffefs us with real goodnefs 
of heart, and to give us all the frui- 
tion flowing from this invaluable pof- 
fefion. It is the ftudy and ambition 
of its great author to purify the hu- 
man heart from every corrupt and cor- 
rupting affection, and to make us af- 
fert the fuperiority of the rational and 
intellectual over the animal and fenf- 
ual part of our nature ; to make rea- 
fon prefide and the inferiour appetites 
obey ; to purge tHe mental eye from 
the films of vicious. prejudices and 
affions ; and to poffefs all its powers 
with the facred love of holinefs and 
virtue. Temperance, chaftity, felf 
‘overnment, moderation in our de- 
res contentment in our fituations, 
fubmiffion to Ged in our afflictions, an 
unruffed tranquillity and mildnefs of 
difpofition, and’ unaffected humihty, 
amutual condefcenfion, an amiable 
wrobity and candour of mind, a fim- 
plicity of manners, and a confcientious 
rectitude and integrity of principle, 
are the great duties it enforces and 
recommends by every motive and 
argument, by every infinuating form 
of addrefs, and by every confideration 
that can excite ws to cultivate and 
improve what is truly excellent and 
aimable, to adorn our minds with the 
nobleft attainments, and to purfue 
and fecure the ultimate dignity and 
perfe€tion of the rational charatter. 
“Thus is the morality of the go/pe! wor- 
thy of God to publith, and, when fhin-. 
ing in a living character, evinces itfelf 
to be the fupreme glory and felicity of 
human nature. 
" The pagan fyftems of morality were 
defective in many capital and effential 
articles. They wanted, moreover, 
many arguments and motives to en- 
force the practice of theirduty. ‘The 
Offices taught in thefe deficient erro- 
neous /yflems had not the explicit fanc- 
tion of a divine authority to feal and 
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ratify them—were not urged from 
confiderations of the omniprefence, 
fear, and love of God, or preffed ups 
on the confcience byg arguments de. 
rived from the awful folemnities of 
future retributions. The go/pel is the 
only {cheme that hath given Morali 
its final perfeétion, by the additiong 
fanctions which it hath annexed to it, 
and by all its cogent motives and pow. 
erful incentives which mutt be irreifift. 
ible by every ferious, ingenuous, and 
well difpofed mind. What confti- 
tutes the fupreme excellence and glo- 
ry of the gofpel is its pure and perfect 
morality, ténding to make human 
nature what God defigned it fhould be, 
leading us to the imitation of God in 
his rectitude and holinefs, and’ fitting 
us for the eternal fruition of him in 
thofe facred manfions, into which 
nothing that is impure and defiled will 
be admitted: And it is obfervable 
that in order to convey thefe ufeful 
leffons of moral inftru¢tion to the hu- 
man heart through the propereft ve- 
hicle, and to make the remembrance 
and impreffion of them moft durable 
and permanent, they are not ranged 
in a methodical fyftematick form, and 
detailed ina dry uninterefting feries 
ef didactick dulnefs. Thefe great 
rules of life are interiperfed and in- 
terwoven, not without defign, into 
the body of this divine fyftem, fome- 
times are delivered as fhort fententious 
maxims, fometimes are inferted in the 
beginning, middle, or end of a dif- 
courfe, fometimes form the moral of 
a parable, fometimes are taught by 2 
familiar example. ‘There is great 
wifdom in this method of conveying 
inftruétion to men ; for, a fhort mo- 
ral flory, or fable, is never forgotten, 
and virtue, exemplified in read life, 
has the moft powerful attractions, and 
feldom fails to make indelible impref- 
fions. The go/pel hath, therefore 
every thing in it, with regard to its 
icheme of religion and morality, to de- 
monftrate it to be the wifdom of God 
and the power of God, to be an expli- 
cit revelation fromthe eternal SouRCE 
of light and truth, and to’ have every 
fignature, as to its moral injunctions 
and the method of ee 
and enforcing thefe inftruétion, whic 
we can fuppofe a divine hand to im- 
prefs upon anv fyftem of duties. 
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ror THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


STORY of JULIA.—A reat CuaracTer. 
(Concluded from page 275+) 


OW comes the event which was 

juft mentioned. The artful and 
intriguing aunt had agreed to betray 
the harmlefs Julia into the hands of 
Captain Piemont, whofe libertine prin- 
ciples were well known, and who was 
then bound on a voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope. But to accomplifh it 
fo as to clear herfelf of fufpicion, was 
ftill more difficult. The thoughts of 
fo valuable an acquilition, fired the 
bofom of the infidious Piemont with 
the moft brutal defires. He refolved 
to facrifice his intereft, his honour, 
and even his life, to complete the con- 
queft. He was feor introduced to 
Julia as a gentleman of a good char- 
acter, and highly recommended by the 
aunt as a perfon with whom fhe might 
fafely cultivate an intimate friendthip, 
and at the fame time expretled a wifh 
that they might eftablifh a ftill clofer 
connection. This untimely infinua- 
tion carried with it the appearance of 
afanguinary difpofition, rather than 
exhibited the leaft degree of love and 
caution. Piemont, it is true, was pof- 
feffed of many exteriour accomplith- 
ments, which could not fail of making 
fome impreffion upon a mind, natur- 
ally fufceptible of the fofter feelings 
of humanity; but fhe had difcernment 
enough to pry into the underftanding 
of his heart, the religion he profeffed, 
his moral conduét in life, and well 
knew how to diftinguifh real affection 
from pretended friendfhip. She was 
fully convinced that his addreffes were 
founded upon the profpects of wealth, 
for it feems he did not fully under- 
fiand the motives of Mrs. Sumpter, in 
forwarding his purpofes ; neither did 
Yulia in the leaft fufpeét that he had 
in contemplation the ruin of her char- 
acter, and the ftaining ot her virtue. 
By whatever motives he might at firit 
be actuated, the charms and accom- 
plithments of the dettined victim to his 
licentious views, foon began to foften 
his heart, and fill his bofom with quite 
different feelings. He would have 
willingly made her the moft honour- 
able propofals, but the fear of difap- 
pointment prevented him; and his 


predominant paffion fuggefting the 
vileft deceit, he became rigouroufly 
bent upon the enjoyment of the laft ta. 
vour, not by artful flattery, becaufe 
he was convinced that fuch a meafure 
would never melt her into kindnefs ; 
but by treachery and violence, the laft 
refort of the wicked. 

Many plans were laid, and fchemes 
concerted to accomplifh thefe diabol- 
ick purpofes; but the «ge ogg: rather 
than the fufpicions of Fala, eluded 
their efforts. She was refolved to 
truft no friend, much more to expofe 
herfelf to the attacks of thofe, whofe 
conduct had rendered them not only 
odious, but dangerous ; and the un- 
common referve with which her aunt 
treated her, was fufficient to make her 
confidence doubtful. With this ref- 
olution, the was determined to meet 
the frowns of fortune ; and her owa 
confcious innocence ferved to keep 
her bofom ferene and calm, and /eft 
not a fling behind. 

But the crafty foes of her happinefs 
eee as in their defigns, and final- 

y deceived the afflicted Fulia. She 
had contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the amiable Mifs Sophia 
Bayard. ‘This was noticed by Piemonr, 
and Mrs. Sumpter. They refolved to 
make ufe of her name, in order to ac- 
complifh their withes. They forged 
2 billet in Sophia’s name, direéted to 
Julia, requefting the pleafure of her 
company the enfuing evening to drink 
tea on board Piemont’s thip, as he had 
very politely given her an invitation, 
and the privilege of chufing what 
party fhe pleafed to accompany her, 
and that fhe would meet her on 
M‘Dougal’s pier, (fo called) from 
which place they were to take boat, 
precifely at fix o’clock. Julia was 
not a little perplexed in her mind, for 
fhe was always folicitous to avoid do- 
ing any thing which might look like 
fufpicion, and ever paid the greateft 
feeming deference to the advice of her 
aunt ; and affected to place implicit 
confidence in the virtue of thofe, to 
whom the was recommended. In or- 
der itill to preferve the appearance of 
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unfufpicion, fhe accepted the invita- 
tion. When the arrived at the pier, 
fhe found a boat ready for her recep- 
tion, and on inquiring after Sophia, 
was informed that fhe had gone on 
board, but had left her compliments, 
and defired her to proceed after her. 
She did not hefitate to comply. But 
when fhe entered the fhip, how great 
was her afton:fhment! She fearched 
for Sopbia—Alas! nobody was to be 
feen but Piemont. He was confuled, 
and knew not what to fay, but at la(t 
he made out to utter—Come, amtable 
Julia, and make yourfelf contented, I wll 
enteavour ta make your ftuation agreé- 
able; the company bave not arrived. 
She toad fpeechiefs, but knowing her 
fituaton to be perilous, was refolved 
to all nme a boldnets proportionable to 
her danger. ‘* What! cried fhe haf- 
tily, have you the wickednefs to feek 
the ruin of an unhappy female? Have 
I done any thing to merit fuch treat - 
ment? or rather have I not aiways 
treated you with friendfhip and re- 
fpect >? O, can you be fo cruel as to 
ruin one, who never did you any hurt! 
What feelings muft you have to be- 
tray me from the protection of the 
world, and then to meditate the vio- 
lence ' fo juftly apprehend! For God's 
fake, if you have any compaffion ; if 
you can melt at other’s woes ; if you 
are poffetied of one generous fenti- 
ment ; if diftrefs ; if misfortunes can 
move your feelings, pray have pity on 
me! I am in your hands, fatiate your 
brutal defires, and then abandon me 
to infamy and defpair! My life is of 
no value ; [| had much rather facrifice 
jt than to lofe my honour! Here ! 
(opening her bofom) here plunge in 
your dagger, and relieve my milery ! 
Good God! thou knoweft the purity 
of my heart! Protect me ; and for- 
give thou the offender |’’— 

The diftrefs and anguifh pictured in 
the countenance of Yulia ; the fevere, 
though juft reprimand fhe had given, 
and the moft fervent ejaculations, tor 
a moment foftened the heart ot Pie- 
mont, and caufed tears to flow. 

Now it happened, that the mate of 
the thip was a native of Bofton, had 
obtained a liberal education—had ac- 
quired many accomplifhments—had 


made great proficiency in his clalflical 
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ftudies, and had alfo been fo fortunate 
as to eflablith a fhining reputation ; 
but poverty compelled him to re. 
nounce the more active and confpicu. 
ous fcenes of life, and feek a livelihood 
upon the ocean. He had been inti. 
mately acquainted with Littleton ; had 
experienced many of his favours, and 
was no ftranger to the virtues of Ful. 
ia; but his abfence had erafed him 
from her mind, and whether he was 
dead or alive, the did not know. This 
knowledge and acauaintance, he care. 
fully concealed from Piemont, whe 
was continually boafting of his libers 
tine adventures, and how he intended 
to triumph over the virtue of the 
beautiful Julia. 

Edwards (for that was the mate’s 
name) Was not ina fituation to 
prize her of herdanger. He refleéted 
with painful anxiety upon the refolute 
defigns of Piemonr, but he was refolved 
to defeat them, and fave the harmlefs 
fair from deftruction. The natural 
goodnefs ot his heart led him toe. 
poufe the caufe of innocence, and fave 
the unfortunate Fu/ia from —e 
ruin, at the rifk of his own life 
reputation. He was no {ftranger to 
the intended attempt of Piemont to des 
coy her on board, and then to accom- 
plith his withes. For the purpofe of 
defeating his intentions, Bdward 
went to the door of the cabin, and 
through the key hole obferved all that 
patiled, was well armed, and pres 
pared to enter as foon as neceffity res 
quired. 

In the mean time Jala purfued het 
intreaties, and went fo far as to cons 
jure Piemont by every tie of friendfhip 
and humanity, by the facred laws of 
honour, and the dreadful wrath of 
offended heaven, to fet her on fhore— 
but her expoftulations were unavail- 
ing. ‘* How can you, faid fhe, be 4 
witnefs to my difgrace, and not be 
covered with fhame ! How can you 
bear to make me become an outcalt, 
and forfeit my title to virtue, and be 
forever excluded from entering the 
pure abodes of the righteous! 
pleafed to fhow fome pity towards my 
unhappy condition, and not forget the 
day when you.muft account for this 
unexampled treachery | I did not 
think you could be fo cruel.” Al- 

though 
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though he had_ not made any forcible 
attempt upon her virtue, yet his 1n- 
tentions were obvious, by betraying 
her on board in a clandefline manner, 
and under the {pecious pretence of a 
friendly vifit; and the whole f{cene 
conducted by deception too, which 
muft fhock the ear of delicacy. As 
foon as fhe concluded her laft fen- 
tence, fhe melted into tears, and drop- 
ped back into her chair. Premont pre- 
tended great humanity—drew near 
her—preifed her hand, and feigned to 
water it with his tears. He made ufe 
of every art to perfuade her to a com- 
pliance, alledging, that the was in his 
ower, that her fears of reproach were 
ill founded, that as he was guilty of 
feducing her, he would make her am- 
ple amends by tendering her his hand 
in away which the deemed the mott 
honourable. But finding his argu- 
ments fail, and fuddenly agitated at 
the repulfe, he began to proceed to 
extremities. -She intreated his pity, 
and firuggled hard. At this critical 
moment, Edwards dathed open the 
door, and flew to her relief. ‘They 
were all equally aftonifhed. Piermont 
little expected an affault. Edzvards’s 
fituation was not a little difagreeable, 
fur he had ventured to intrude him- 
felf by force into the prefence of his 
fuperiour officer, and.defeated his flat- 
tering profpects. Nothing can de- 
feribe the feelings of Yulia. At firtt 
the fufpected he was an accomplice in 
Piemont’s intended wickednefs, but 
his countenance, in which the read the 
intentions of his heart, foon convinced 
her that he was her deliverer ; and on 
a fudden, recollecting his features, 
flew into his arms in the moft eager 
tranfports. This quick tranfition 
from deep defpair to the moft un{peak- 
able joy, quite overpowered the dif- 
confolate Yulia, and fhe fell into a 
fwoon. During this time, Piemont 
viewed what had happened with the 
utnioft trepidation and amazement ; 
not daring to oppofe. As foon as Ful- 
ta recovered, Edwards conducted her 
on fhore, leaving poor Premont behind 
them, mortified and confounded at the 
novel fcene that had been exhibited. 
So great was his difappointment, and 
the- reflection of his having loft the 
efteem of the good and virtuous, 
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without completing his anticipated 
facrifice, that he {pent the night in 
hopelefs defpair of ever retrieving his 
reputation. Sometimes he thought of 
writing to Fudza, and in the mott pa- 
thetick language to crave her pardon 
and fol'cit her friendfhhip. But his 
guilt was fo enormous, as convinced 
him that fuch a meafure would have 
no effect. This he well knew, and 
thus his mind was perpetually vibrat- 
ing between inclination and the cer- 
tainty of proving unfuccefsful in his 
attempts of reconciliation ; tll at 
length reflection wafted his frame, and 
impaired his conftitution. He forever 
after fecluded himfelf from fociety, 
and lived like an outcaft and one who 
had forfeited all claimto the notice of 
civilized men ; and like one, too, who 
was confcious that his conduct was 
fuch as precluded him from the en- 
joyments of this life, and the happinefs 
of that which is to come. 

It is now time to draw the curtaia 
of oblivion over the tragick fcene, and 
employ our thoughts upon a more 
pleafing fubject. 

The combination of circumftances 
which had hitherto tended to render 
the conduct of Mrs. Sumpter ttrongly 
fulpected, were now become apparent, 
and her participation in Piemont’s vil- 
lany no longer doubted, Fusia thought 
it prudent to avoid her, and went im- 
mediately to the apartment of Mils 
Sophia Bayard, to whom fhe related 
every circumitance relative to her 
dangerous excurfion ; the fearful ap- 
prehenfion of returning to her aunt; 
and was foon led to difcover the de- 
ception of the billet. Mifs Bayard re- 
lieved her from her anxiety, by with- 
ing her te make herfelf eafy in her 
prefent fituation. 

The next day fhe wrote to her aunt 
a particular account of what had hap- 
pened, alledging, by way of excufe, 
that fhe was fuddenly taken ill, which 
was the caufe of her abfence the pre- 
ceding evening ; but received for an- 
{wer, chat fhe muf? comé direélly. ‘This 
pofitive command not a little pér- 
plexed her. On the one hand fhe 
confidered, that, if fhe obeyed, the 
was liable to ftill greater impofitions, 
and thofe, too, which would end in 
the completion of het ruin; for the 
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plainly faw that one difappointment 
only prepared the way for fome more 
fatal experiment : on the other, the 
was convinced, that if the refufed to 
comply with her aunt’s injunétions, 
her fortune would be expofed, and no 
doubt the avaricious defires of pre- 
tended friends would fwallow it up, 
and leave her deftitute and depend- 
ent. She carefully weighed all thefe 
circumftances, and came to the refo- 
lution of facrificing every confidera- 
tion of intereft to her perfonal fafety. 
The reflection, however, of becoming 
dependent and forlorn, did not, at firft, 
fo much fhock her feelings ; for the 
feries of misfortunes to which fhe had 
been expofed, rendered her mind lefs 
fufceptible ofimpreffion. But reflec- 
tion, and the rugged fcenes which o- 
pened to her view, caft a gloomy 
fhade over her mind, and fora while 
difturbed her tranquil repofe. 

From this period, Edwards be- 
came folicitous for the happinefs of 
Julia, and poverty alone prevented 
him from openly avowing his paffion. 
She, on her part, equally efteemed 
him for his good difpofition, integrity 
and virtue, and felt herfelf under no 
{mall obligation to him for her late 
deliverance from impending ruin. 
Their mutual harmony and love dai- 
Ty increafed, till, at laft, Edwards, 
feeing no profpect of being in a fitua- 
tion to offer her his hand, and her 
own interet heing as yet precarious, 
took his leave, and failed for Canton, 
in China, in hopes that fortune would 
fo far {mile upon him, as to return 
him in better cireumftances, and ena- 
ble him to complete his connexion 
with Julia. Although their intimacy 
was great, yet they were both very 
cautious in opening their fentiments, 
both fearful of not meeting a favour- 
able reception, which would not a 
Rittle mortify the ene who firft made 
the propofition. When they parted, 
the tears fhed were fure teftimonics 
of the tender paffion of both, and they 
were no longer in doubt as to the 
fincerity of each other’s intentions. 
Notwithflanding fhe affected to main- 
tain her ufual vivacity, yet fhe ap- 
peared evidently dejeéted, and the 
caufe of it was eafily explained. She 
appted herfelf to reading and feemed 


to relifh retirement. She would 
fpend hours in walking in the garden 
in a very penfive mood. She had 
contracted fuch a tafte for readin 
The Vicar of Wakefield, that the never 
amufed herfelf more agreeably, and 
the mournful progrefs of the 

old man, and his amiable family, 
throngh life, would draw tears from 
her eyes. She greatly admired the 
ballad of the two lovers, who had 
fled from fociety, and met in the 
lonely wildernefs, as typical of her 
own fituation. The ftriking fimplicity 
of the ftyle and fentiment, were cap. 
tivating ; and whilft fecluded from 
the bufy fcenes of life, and wanderi 
amid the fhady bowers, fhe has been 
often heard to repeat thefe lines :— 

Forlorn and loft I tread, 

With fainting fleps and flow! 
Thefe were the mournful accents of 
the diftreffed female, addrefled to her 
unknown lover ; and were nevef 
more applicable than to Yulia, when 
feparated from the only object of her 
affections. 

An event foon happened, which 
determined the fute of Fulia’s fortune, 
Her aunt very unjuftly caft ber off as 
unworthy of her regard, and debar- 
red her from having any part or lot 
in the inheritance of her father. This 
could not be prevented, as Littleton 
placed fuch implicit confidence in 
the rectitude of his fiffer, that he 
little thought of guarding his proper- 
ty againft any encroachments. How- 
ever fevere this ftroke would have 
been to the generality of mankind, 
it did not feem to add to the perturb- 
ed feelings of Fulia, for her misfor- 
tunes before had arifen to as greata 
height as fhe was capable of enduring, 
and the bore this laft painful ftroke with 
chriftian fortitude and philofophy. 
The family in which the had refided 
fince fhe left her aunt, were very 
kind, and gave her to underftand, 
that fhe was henceforth to be confid- 
ered as a daughter. 

The amufements of the world now 
became infipid; neverthelefs the atted 
her part with fuch a grace, that it 
required the greateit penetration 
difeover her afflictions. She never 
complained, but praifed her makery 


that fhe had been hitherta preferred. 
She 











She conftantly attended to the duties 
of religion, for the rightly confidered, 
that every other concern of lite de- 
pended on thefe, without which her 
bet fervices would prove unaccepti- 
ble in the fight of her creator. She 
happily divided her time between thefe 
duties and other rational amufements, 
jo as not to injure her health by too 
great application to one conftant em- 
ployment. In this way fhe {pent 


nearly two years without hearing from 
Edwards, about whofe tate fhe began 
to entertain fome fearful apprehen- 
fions. But the great rewarder of 
good, and punifler of evil, never 
juffers the virtuous to perifh. At lait 
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the long wifhed for Edwards arrived. 
He flew to inquire the fate of Fulia. 
Both were agreeably delighted. ‘Their 
firft meeting was attended with mu- 
tual pleafure. Fortune had fo far 
dealt out her favours, as to return 
him in health and in the poffeffion 
of a competency of wealth. Their 
aifection for each other was great. 
He made propofals of marriage, which 
met the approbation oi Yulia. They 
were accordingly united in the bands 
of Hymen ; andif Love and Virtue 
can render this life agreeable, £d- 
wards and Yulia mult be happy. 


PUNCTILIO. 
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OR the curioufneis of the work 

ittelf, I cannot fet it forth; nei- 
ther can any man take pleafure of the 
workmanfhip, but fuch as fee it. In 
the whole work there are nine things 
to be confidered, which afcend up 
one above another, as the defcripticn 
fheweth, whereof eight are in the 
wall ; the ninth (and that the mof 
wonderful) ftandeth on the ground, 
three fect or fuch a matter from the 
ground and wall: And that is a great 
globe of the heavens, perfectly dei- 
cribed, in which are three motions 3 
one of the whcle globe, which dil- 
playeth the whole heavens, and mov- 
‘th about from the eaft to the weft, 
1 tweaty four hours: Tne fecond is 
of the fur, which runneth through 
the figns there deferibed (by that ar- 
tificial motion it hath) onceevery years 
The third is of the moon, which run- 
neth her courfe m 28 days. Sothat 
inthis globe, you may view (as if 
you bad the beavens in your hand) the 
motions of the whole heavens, the 
motions ol the fua and moon, cvrery 
minute of an hour, the rifling and fal- 
ling of every ftar (amongft which ftars 
are the makers of this work, Da/- 
podins and H’clkinflenius) Aetcribed 5 
yea, better thanin the truce heavens ; 
becanfe here the fun darkeneth them 
not by day, nor the mocn by night. 
The ioftruments of thefe motions, are 
hid in the body of a pelicao, which 


is portraited underthe globe, The pole 
is lifted up to the elevation of Stra/- 
burg, and noted by a fair ftar made 
in brafs ; The zemith is declared by an 
angel placed in the midft of the me- 
tidian. The fecond thing to be ob- 
feved (which is the firft on the wall) 
are two great circles one within an- 
other, the one eight feet, the other 
nine feet broad, the outmoft moveth 
from the north to the fouth once in a 
year ; and hath two angels, the ove 
on the north fide, which pointeth e- 
very day in the week ; the other on 
the fouth fide, which pointeth what 
day fhall be one half year after. The 
inner circle moveth trom fouth to 
north, once in an hundred years, and 
hath many things defcribed about it 3 
as the year of the world, the year of 
our Lord, the circle of the fun, the 
proceflions of the equinoctials, with 
the change of the foulfitial points, 
which things fall out by the motioa 
which are called treprdations ; the 
leap year, the moveabie feafts, and 
the dominical letter, or golden num- 
ber, as it turncth every year. ‘There 
is an immoveable index, which in- 
clof<th for every year, all thefe things 
within it; the lower part of which 
index i3 joined to another round cuw- 
cle, which is immoveable, wherein 
the province of Alatia is fairly de- 
fcribed, and the city of Strafourg. 
Ou both fides of thele circles cg. 
the 
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the wall, the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon are, which are to come for 
many years, even fo many years as 
the wall might contain. The third 
thing whichis to be feep, a little a- 
bove this, is a weekly motion of the 
planets, as they name the day ; as, on 
Sunday, the fun is drawn about in bis 
chariot ; accordingly as the day is 
tpeut;and fodrawnintoancther place, 
that before he be full in, you fhal| 
have Monday, that is, the moon clear 
forth, and the horfes cf Mars’s cha- 
rot putting forth their heads: And 
fo it is for every day in the week. On 
this tide there are nothing but dumb 
pictures to garnifh the wall, The 
tourth thing which is next above this, 
is a chal for the minutes of hours, fo 
that you fhall fce every minute pals. 
‘Pwo beautiful pictures of two chil- 
dren, are joined to either fide of this; 
He which is on the north fide, bath 
a tceptre in his hand, and when th: 
clock firiketh, he telleth orderly e- 
very ftroke. He, of the foutb fide, 
hath a fine hour glafs in his hand, 
which runneth juft with the clock ; 
and when the clock hath ftricken, he 
turneth dis hour glafs, which is ran 
forth, ahd holdeth it running. The 
firft thing which is next ebove the mi- 
nute dial, is the dial for the hour, con- 
taining the half parts alfo : The ut- 
termoit circumference containeth the 
hours ; but within it is made a curi- 
ous and perfect aftrolabe, whereby 
is fhewed the motion of every planet, 
his atpect, and in what fign, what 
degree, and shat hour every one is 
in every hour of the day ; the oppo- 
fition hkewife of the fun and moon, 
and the head and tail of the dragon. 
And becaufe the night darkeneth vot 
the tuo, nor the day the moon, or o- 
ther planets 5 therefore their couries 
are here exactly feen at alltimes. The 
fixth thing, which is next unto this, 
1s a circle, Wherein are the two figns 
of tbe moon’s rifing and falling ; at two 
feveral hollow places it is feen at what 
Nate the is; and her age is declared 
by an index, whichis wholly turned 
about once every month. The fe- 
veoth thing, which is above this, are 
four little balls, whereon the quarters 
vl tbe hour are flricken 3; at the firf 
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quarter, cometh forth a little 
and ftriketh the firft bell with an a 
ple, and fo goeth and ftayeth at the 
fourth bell, until the next quarter : 
then cometh a lufly youth, and he, 
with a dart, firiketh two belis, and 
fucceedeth into the place of the child; 
at the third, cometh forth a man in 
arms, with a halberd in bis hand, 
and ttriking three bells, he fucceedeth 
into the place of the young man; at 
the fourth quarter, comcth forth aa 
old man with a ftaff, having a crook 
atthe end, and he with much ado, 
becaufe he is old, ftriketh the four 
belis, and flandeth at the fourth quar- 
ter, until the next quarter ; ummedi- 
ately to ttrike the clock, cometh death, 
in the room above this ; for this is 
the cighth thing (and this underftand, 
that at ever quarter he cometh forth, 
thinking to catch each of thofe for- 
mer ages away with him ;) But at a 
contrary fide, in the fame room where 
he is, cometh Chriff forth, and dri- 
veth him in: But when the laft quar- 
ter is heard, Chriff giveth him leave 
to go to the bell, which i5 in the 
micit, and fo ftriketh he with his 
bone, according to the number of the 
hours, and there he ftandeth at the 
bell, as the old man doth at his quar- 
ter bell, until the next quarter, and 
then they goin both together. The 
ninth and laft thing in this right line, 
is the tower at the top of the work, 
wherein is a noble pleafant chime, 
which goeth at three, feven and ele- 
ven of the clock, cvery time a di- 
verfe tune to one of the Pfalms ; and 
at Chrifimas, Eafter, and H’hitfuntide, 
a thanigiving unto CoriZ : And when 
this chime bath done, the cock (which 
ftandeth on the top of the tower, on 
the north fide of the main work) hav- 
ing ttretched out his neck, thakeo bis 
comb, and clapped his wings twice, 
croweth then twice ; and this verily 
he doth fo thrill and naturally, as it 
would make any man to wonder ; 
aud if they pleafe, who attend the 
clock, they may make him to crow 
more times. In this tower, whereon 
this cock ftandeth, are conveyed all 
the inftruments of thofe motions, 
which are in the forefaid deicribed 
[Univ. Alag. 1748+ 
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on TASTE. 


[From Dr. Rerp’s Effays on the Intelle€tual Powers of Man.] 


HAT power of the mind by which 

we are capable of difcerning and 

relifhing the beauties of Nature, and 

whatever is excellent in the fine arts, 
is called Tafte. 

‘The external fenfe of tafte, by which 
we diftinguith and relifh the various 
kinds of food, has given occafion toa 
metaphorical application of its name to 
this internal power of the mind, by 
which we perceive what is deformed 
or defective in the various cbjects 
that we contemplate. 

Like the tafte of the palate, it relithes 
fome things, is difgufted with others ; 
with regard to many, is indifferent or 
dubious, and is confiderably influenced 
by habit, by affociations, and by opin- 
ion. ‘Thefe obvious analogies be- 
tween external and internal talte,have 
led men, in all ages, and in all or moft 
polithed languages, to give the name 
of the external fenfe to this power of 
difcerning what is beautiful with plea- 
fure, and what is ugly and faulty in its 
kind with difguit. 

In treating of this as an intellectual 
power of the mind, I intend only to 
make fome obfervations, firft on its 
nature, and then on its objects. 

1. In the external fenfe of tafte, we 
are led by reafon and reflection to dif- 
tinguifh between the agreeable fenfa- 
tion we feel, and the quality in the ob- 
ject which occafions it. Both have 
the fame name, and on that account 
are apt to be confounded by the vul- 
gar, and even by Philofophers. ‘The 
fenfation I fee] when | taite any fapid 
body is in my mind ; but there is a 
real quality in the body which is the 
caufe of this fenfation. ‘Thefe two 
things have the tame name in language, 
not from any fimilitude in their na- 
ture, but becaule the one is the fign of 
the other, and becaufe there is little 
occafion in common life to diftinguith 
them. 

When a beautiful objeét is before 
us, we may diftinguifh the agreeable 
emotion it produces in us, trom the 
quality of the object which caufes that 
emotion. When I hear an air in mu- 
fick that pleafes me, ! fay, it is fine, it 

isexcelient. ‘This excellence is no. 


in me ; it is in the mufick. But the 
pleaiure it gives is notin the mufick ; 
it is in me. Perhaps | cannot fay 
what it is in the tune that pleafes my 
ear, as I cannot fay what it is ina 
fapid body that pleafes my palate ; 
but there 1s a quality in the fapid body 
which pleafes my palate, and I call it 
a delicious tafte ; and there is quality 
in the tune that pleafes my tafte, and 
I call it a fine or an excellent air. 

This ought the rather to be obierv- 
ed, becaule it is become a fathion 
among modern Philofophers to refolve 
all our perceptions into mere feelings 
or fenfations in the perfon that per- 
ceives, without any thing correfpond- 
ing to thofe: feelings in the external 
object. According to thote Philofo- 
phers, there is no heat in the fire, no 
tafte in a fapid body ;_ the tafte and 
the heat being only in the perfon yhat 
feels them. In like manner, there is 
no beauty in any object whatfoever ; 
it is only a fenfation or feeling in the 
perfon that perceives it. 

The language and the common 
fenfe of mankind contradict this theo- 
ry. Even thofe who hold it, find 
themfelves obliged to ufe a language 
that contradicts it. I had accafion to 
fhow, that there is no folid foundation 
for it when applied to the fecond 
qualities of body ; and the fame ar- 
guments fhow equally, that it has no 
folid foundation when applied to the 
beauty of objects,or to any of thofc 
qualities that are perceived by a good 
talte. 

But though fome of the qualities 
that pleafe a good tafte refemble the 
fecondary qualities of body, and 
therefore may be called occult o, 
ties, as we only feel their effect and 
have no more knowledge of the caufe, 
but that it is fomething which is ad- 
apted by nature to produce that effect ; 
this is not always the cafe. 

Our judgment of beauty is in many 
cafes more enlightened. A work of 
art may appear beautitul to the moft 
ignorant, evento achild. It pleafes, 
but he knows not why. To one 
who underftands it perfectly, and per- 
ceives how every part is fitted with 
exact 
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exalt judgment to its end, the beau- 
ty is not myflerous ; it is perfectly 
co oprehended; and he knows where- 
im it contiits, as well as how it cficcts 
hum. 

2. We may obferve, that, though 
ali the tafies we perocive by the palate 
are either agrecable or dilagreeabie, 
or indifferent: yet, among thofe that 
are agrecable there is great diverfity, 
pot in degree oniy, but in kind. And 
ai we have not gencrical names for all 
the different kinds of tafte, we diftin- 
guith them by the bodies in which they 
are to be found. 

In like manner, al! the objects of 
our internal talte are either beautiful, 
or difagreeable, or indifferent ; yet of 
beauty there is a great diverfity, not 
only of degree, but of kind: the 
beauty of a demonftration, the beau- 
ty of a poem, the beauty of a palace, 
the beauty of a piece of mufick, the 
beauty of a fine woman, and many 
more that might be named, are differ- 
ent kinds of beauty ; and we have no 
names to diftinguifh them but the 
names of the different objects to which 
they belong. 

s there is fuch diverfity in the 
kinds of beauty as well as in the de- 
grees, we need not think it ftrange 
that Philofophers have gone into dif- 
ferent fyftems in analyfing it, and e- 
mumerating its fimple ingredients. 
They have made many juft obferva- 
tions on the fubject ; but from the 
love of fimplicity, have reduced it to 
tewer principles than the nature of 
the thing will permit, having had in 
their eye fome particular kinds of 
beauty, while they overlooked others. 

There are moral beauties as well as 
natural; beauties in the objects of 
lenfe, and in intellectual objects; in 
the works of men, and in the works 
of God; in things inanimate, in brute 
animals, and in rational beings; in the 
conttitution of the body of man, and 
in the conftitution of hismind. There 
1s no real excellence which has not 
its beauty to a defverning eye, when 
placed in a proper point of view ; 
and it is as difficult to enumerate the 
ingredients of beauty asthe ingredients 
of real excellence. 

3. The tafte of the palate may be 
accounted moft ruft and periecs, when 
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we relith the things that are ft for 
the nourifhment of the body, and are 
cifguited with things of a contrary na. 
ture. The manifcit intention of Na- 
ture in giving us this fenfe, is, that we 
may diicern what it is fit for us to 
eat and to drink, and what it is not. 
Brute animals are diretted im the 
choice of their food merely by their 
tafte. Led by this guide, they choofe 
the food that nature intended them, 
and feldom make miftakes, unlefs they 
be pinched by hunger, or deceived by 
artificial compofitions. In infants 
likewife the taite 1s commonly found 
and uncorrupted, and of the fimple 
productions of nature they relith the 
things that are moft wholefome. 

In like manner, our internal tafe 
ought to be accounted moft juft and 
perfect, when we are pleafed with 
things that are moft excellent in their 
kind, and difpieafed with the contra- 
ry. The intention of nature is no lefs 
evident in this internal tafte than in 
the external. Every excellence has 
areal beauty and charm that makes 
it an agreeable object to thofe who 
have the faculty of difcerning its beau- 
ty ; and this faculty is what we call a 
good tafte. 

A man, who, by any diforder in 
his mental powers, or by bad habits, 
has contracted a relith for what has 
no real excellence, or what is deform- 
ed and detective, hasa depraved tafte, 
like one who finds a more agreeable 
relifh in afhes or cinders, than in the 
mott wholefome food. As we mutt 
acknowledge the talte of the palate ta 
be depraved in this cafe, there is the 
fame reafon to think the tafte of the 
mind depraved in the other. 

There is therefore a jutt and ration- 
al tafte, and there is a depraved and 
corrupted tafte. For it is too evident, 
that,»by a bad education, bad habits, 
and wrong alfociations, men may ac- 
guire a relith tor naftinefs, for rude- 
nefs, and ill breeding, and for many 
other deformities. To fay that fuch 
a taite is not vitiated, is no lefs abfurd 
than to fay, that the fickly girl who 
delights iu eating charcoal and to- 
bacco pipes, has as juft and natural a 
taite as when the is in perfect health. 

4. The force of cultom, of fancys 
and of ca‘ual affociations, 1s very 

creat 








great both upon the external and in- 
ternal tafte. An Efkimaux can regale 
himfelf with a draught of whale oil, 
and a Canadian can teaft upon a dog. 
A Kamtfchatkadale lives upon putrid 
fith, and is fometimes reduced to eat 
the bark of trees. The tafte of rum, 
or of green tea, is at firft as naufeous 
as that of ipecacuanha, to forme per- 
fons, who may be brought by ufe to 
relifh what they once found fo difa- 
greeable. 

When we fee fuch varieties in the 
tafte of the palate produced by cuftom 
and affociations, and fome perhaps by 
conftitution, we may be the lefs fur- 
prifed that the fame caufes fhould pro- 
duce like varieties in the tafte of 
beauty; that the African fthould 
efteem thick lips and a flat nofe ; that 
other nations fhould draw out their 
ears, till they hang over their fhoul- 
ders ; that in one nation ladies fhould 
paint their fates, and in another 
fhould make them fhine with greafe, 

5. Thofe who conceive that there is 
no ftandard in nature by which talte 
may be regulated, and that the com- 
mon proverb, That there ought to be 
no difpute about tafle, is to be taken 
in the utmoft latitude, go upon flender 
and infufficient ground. ‘The fame 
arguments might be ufed with equal 
force againft any ftandard of truth. 

Whole nations by the force of pre- 
judice are brought to believe the grof- 
feft abfurdities ; and why fhould it be 
thought that the tafte is lefs capable 
of being perverted than the judgment? 
It muft indeed be acknowledged, that 
men differ more in the faculty of tafte 
than in what we commonly call judg- 
ment ; and therefore it may be ex- 
pected that they fhould be more liable 
to have their tafte corrmpted in mat- 
ters of beauty and deformity, than 
their judgment in matters of truth and 
errour. 

If we make due allowance for this, 
we fhall fee that it is as eafy to account 
for the variety of taftes, though there 
be in nature a ftandard of true beauty, 
and confequently of good tafte ; as it 
is to account for the variety and con- 
trariety of opinions, though there be 


in nature a flandard of truth, and con-., 


fequently of right judgment. 
6. Nay, if we fpeak accurately and 
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ftriétly, we thall find, that, in every 
operation of tafte, there is judgment 
implied. 

When aman pronounces a poem or 
a palace to be Deautiful, he affirms 
fomething ot that poem or that palace ; 
and every affirmation or denial expre{- 
fes judgment. For we cannot better 
define judgment, than by faying that 
it is an affirmation or denial of one 
thing concerning another. I had 
occafion to fhow, when treating of 
judgment, that it is implied in eve- 
rv perception of our external fenfes, 
There is an immediate conviétion and 
belief of the exiftehce of the quality 
perceived, whether it be colour, or 
found, or figure; and the fame thing 
holds in the perception of beauty or 
deformity. | 

If it be faid that the perception of 
beauty is merely a feeling in the mind 
that perceives, without any belief of 
excellence in the object, the neceflary 
confequence of this opinion is, that 
when I fay Virgil’s Georgics isa beau- 
tiful poem, I mean not to fay any thing 
of the poem, but only fomething con- 
cerning myfelf and my feelings. Why 
fhould T ufe a language that expreffes 
the contrary of what I mean? 

My language, according to the 
necelfary rules of conitru¢tion, can 
bear no other meaning but this, that 
there is fomething in the poem, and 
not in me, which i call beauty. Ev- 
en thofe who hold beauty to be mere- 
ly a feeling in the perfon that perceives 
it, find themfelves under a neceffity of 
expreffing themfelves, as if beauty 
were folely a quality of the object, 
and not of the percipient. 

No reafon can be given why ali 
mankind fhould exprefs shembe lves 
thus, but that they may believe what 
they fay. It is therefore contrary to 
the univerfal fenfe of mankind, ex- 

reffed by their language, that beauty 
1s not really in the object, but is mere+ 
ly a feeling in the perfon who is faid 
to perceive it. Philofophers fhovid 
be very cautious in oppofing the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind; for, whea 
they do, they rarely mifs going wrong. 

Our judgment of beanty is not in- 
deed a dry and unaffecting judgment, 
like that of a mathematical or meta. 
phyfical truth. By the conftitution of 
eur 
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our nature, it is accompanied with an 
agreeable feeling or emotion, for 
which we have no other name but the 
fenfe of beauty. This fenfe of beauty, 
like the perceptions of our other fen- 
fes, implies not only a feeling, but an 
opinion of fome quality in the object 
which occafions that feeling. 

In objects that pleafe the tafte, we 
always judge that there is {ome real 
excellence, fome fuperiority to thofe 
that do not pleafe. In fome cafes, 
that fuperiour excellence is diftinétly 

rceived, and can be pointed out ; 
in other cafes we have only a general 
notion of fome excellence which we 
cannot defcribe. Beauties of the 
former kind may be compared to the 
primary qualities perceived by the 
external fenfes; thofe of the latter 
kind, to the fecondary. 

7. Beauty or deformity inan object, 
refults from its nature or ftructure. 
To perceive the beauty therefore, we 
muft perceive the nature or ftructure 
from which it refults. In this the 





internal fenfe differs from the exter. 
nal. Our external fenfes may difcov. 
er qualities which do not depend up. 
on any antecedent perception. Thug 
I can hear the fonnd of a bell, thou 

I never perceived any thing elfe be. 
longing to it. But it is impoffible to 
perceive the beauty of an obje& with. 
out perceiving the object, or at leat 
conceiving it. On this account, Dr, 
Hutchefon called the fenfes of beauty 
and harmony reflex or fecondary fen. 
fes ; becaufe the beauty cannot be 
perceived unlefs the object be per. 
ceived by fome other power of the 
mind. Thus the fenfe of harmony 
and melody in founds fuppofes the 
external fenfe of hearing, and is a 
kind of fecondary to it. A man.born 
deaf may be a good judge of beauties 
of another kind, but can have no no- 
tion of melody or harmony. The 
like may be faid of beauties in colour- 
ing and ia figure, which can never be 
perceived without the fenfes, by which 
colour and figure are perceived. 





a 
Tne’'C O-N T R A ST. 


WO friends, Mr. Bellcour and 
~A Mr. Grumpall, engaged in acon- 
tinental tourtogether. ‘ Let’s go to 
the Spa for a tew weeks, fays Bell- 
cour.” ** TotheSpa! replied Grum- 
pall; no, hang it, I hate every thing 
that borders on the German, fo filthy, 
and fo frouzy, and fo ttupid: to Paris 
for a few weeks, if you will.”’ ‘“* To 
Paris be it then,’’ returned Bellcour ; 
and they prepared for their journey. 

They agreed to meet and take chaife 
on the Surry fide of Weltminfter bridge 
the next Sunday morning at eight. 
Bellcour arrived at his time, with fix 
fhirts. and fome linen waiftcoats and 
breeches, in a petite caiffitte; inan hour 
and forty minutes Grumpall reached 
theinn, with trunks, portmanteaus and 
hat boxes. ‘Oh! the curfe of pack- 
jog, cried Grumpall ; nothing ready, 
nothing to be found ; I have been at it 
fince fix this morning, and at laft wait- 
ed a full hour for my new perriwig.”’ 

** Packing is by no means torouble- 
fome to me, replied Bellcour ; you 
fee my baggage, it is easily arranged ; 
t thall make.a new coat at Paris, and, 


.** 


if I wore a wig, I fhould hardly carry 
one from England ; the French, you 
know, are born peruguieres.”” 

The chaife was now ready, Grump- 
all’s fervant was not yet come. 
“« Plague take thefe rafcals, cried 
Grumpall, they make their mafters 
wait without ceremony ; I'll difcharge 
the fcoundrel in the inftant.”’ “ I had 
rather be delayed a few minutes than 
part with a good fervant,’” faid Bell-° 
cour. The fervant was at the chaife 
door; he received a thoufand curfes 
from his matter, who continued to exe 
ecrate the whole way to Dartford, 
where he was feized with a fit of heart 
burn. 

He entered an apothecary’s thop, and 
afked for a lump of Glaffe’s magnelia, 
diffolved in water. He had no mag- 
nefia of Glaffe’s preparation, he re- 
plied, but he had excellent in powder 
from Apothecaries Hall. ** None of 
Glaffe’s magnefia! exclaimed Grump- 
all, you have nothing in your fhop, 
I fuppofe?’’ ** Plenty of falt of worm- 
wood and lemon juice, replied the a- 
pothecary, and you feem to want 

cooling 











cooling medicines.’’ Stung with this 
farcafm, he flung out of the thop, and 
complained to his fellow traveller of 
his ill fuccefs. ‘*I had rather have 
magnefia in powder than the heart 
burn,”’ {aid Bellcour; but Grunipall 
carried his heart burn and his ill hu- 
mour to Rochefter. 

The hories moved too flowly ; 
“can’t you geton, poftillion?”” “* Suff 
hill, your honour.” “* Aye, and weak 
cattle; we had better get out and 
walk ; here, open the door, driver!’’ 
and he quitted the carriage. ‘‘ Won't 
you walk, Mr. Belicour ? we fhall never 
reach Rochefter, if you dgn’t eafe the 
miferable horfes ; there is a curfe an- 
nexed to travelling this road.”’ ** I had 
rather travel tlowly and cooly, replied 
Bellcour, than haften my journey at 
the expenfe of greater imconveni- 
ence.’’ He remained in the carriage. 

After labouring a mile up hill, ina 
burning funfhine, Grumpall! refumed 
his feat in the chaife, tired, breathleis, 
dufty, and in a violent perfpiration. 
Impatient of the heat into which he 
had wantonly thrown himfelf, he 
flung open his wailicoat; ‘you had 
better fubmit to temporary warmth, 
than expofe yourfelf to the danger of 
difeafe by attempting to cool too fud- 
deniy,” cried Mr. Bellcour; but 
Grumpall perfifted, and the confe- 
quence was a violent cold, attended 
by acough, which accompanied him 
to Paris. Mr. Belicour preferved his 
patience and his health. 

The pavement of the three towns 
fhook Grumpall to atoms, and he was 
faint for want of refrefament. “* You 
had better eat a bifewit and drink a 
glafs of white wine,”’ faid Bellcour ; 
it was ordered; but Grumpall found 
the bifcuit tough, and wine four, and 
ee Me with an empty fiomach. “I 

ave ta(ted better wine and more new- 
ly baked bifcuits, but they may ferve 
to prevent flicknefs,”’ taid Lelicour. 
He eat, drank, and went on. 

At Canterbury they dined, but the 
fieaks where hard, the peafe dry, and 
the chickens taftelefs. Grumpall had 
facrificed appetite to heart burn, wind, 
and obftinacy. “‘You may find better 
things in your own houfe, faid Bell- 
cour, but if you had followed my 
advice you would have been content 
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with thefe.’’ He dined plentifully, 
and Grumpall grumbled and fafted. 

At Dover the beds were wretched, 
the houfe dirty, and the bill extrava- 
gant; ** but it is the laft extortion we 
thall be expofed to in England, fays 
Beilcour, and let us part with our 
country, as we do with our friends, in 
good humour.” 

They embarked, but Grumpall dif- 
covered that the vellel was crazy, that 
fe was top heavy, by being crouded 
wih paifengers, and that the mariners 
were all drunk; and he fpent the 
three hours of the paflage in peevith 
enguiries, grouadilefs lamentations of 
danger, and fruitlefs withes for a cork 
jacket. ‘‘You might have {pared 
yourfelf three hours uneafinefs, faid 
Beilcour, as he ftepped upon the key 
at Calais, if you had permitted your- 
felf to be governed by reafon ; LI have 
not fuffered one unpleating fenfation 
fince we fet fail, and you fee I am ar- 
rived in fafety as well as yourfelf.”” 

The licenfed porters of the town 
now {feized their baggage to \onvey it 
to the cuftom houte. ** Villains! cried 
Grumpall, defift!’’ he drew his coureany, 
the town guard attended in an inftant, 
and conveyed him and his trunks to 
examination ; he was detained three 
hours, and difmiffed with a caution, 
not to fiy in the face of national eftab- 
lithments. 

‘« Prenez garde de cette caiffette, s’il 
vous plait, mesenfans,’’ faid Bellcour; 
he was difpatched in leis than three 
minutes. 

Monfieur Deffein received them 
with his ufval courtefy ; “your old 
apartments in the garden are always 
ready for you, Monfieur Bellcour.’” 
‘*T am glad we can have them, repli- 
ed Bellcour, they are airy and pleaf- 
ant.”’ ‘I hate the apartments in the 
garden, cried Grumpal! ; they are too 
remote from the houfe, and one is al- 
ways forgotten.’’ “* You may be more 
at your eale, perhaps, in the fecond 
quadrangle,”” replied Deffein, and 
they were conducied to the back of the 
houfe. This is “fill more remote 
from attendance,’’ faid Grumpall. 
«* But it is quiet and uninterrupted,” 
faid Bellcour. Deffein difappeared. 
Grumpall defired to be in the garden. 
Defizin returned ; he had juft difpoted 
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of thofe apartments, as Monfieur 
Grumpall had declined taking them. 
There was no remedy. Grumpall 
abufed the accommodations, and fwore 
the houfe was fallen to nothing. ** Yet 
we may confole ourfelves with the 
confideration that it is the beft inn in 
France,’ faid Bellcour. ‘Bad then 
is the beft,”’ replied Grumpall. ‘You 
may find it otherwife, if you pleafe,”’ 
returned Belilcour ; and he ordered a 
bottle of Burgundy, a fricaffee, a 
brace of partridges, and an omelette. 

They purchafed the votture, and fet 
off for Paris. ‘* What a wretched 
heavy machine!’’ cried Grumpall. 
*< It is adapted tothe road,™ replied 
Bellcour. ‘What eternal rattle in 
one’s ears over the pavement,”’ faid 
Grumpall. ‘Ifthe roads were un- 
paved they would be impaflable in the 
winter,’’ returned Bellcour. ‘What 
a pace the mifcreant drives!” cried 
Grumpall. ‘ Depechez vous.”’ “ Mais 
les chevaux ne comprennent pas,” 
replied ye poftilion. ‘ Allez un peu 
lus vit@, je vous en prie, mon ami,” 
cried Bellcour. ‘ Volontiers,’’ replied 
the poftilion, and they were at the end 
of the flage bn a moment. 

They arrived at Boulogne. ‘ Let 
us leave this place in an inftant, fays 
Grumpall, it is the fanétuary of all 
the villains inEurope.’’ ¢ But let us 
not forget that it is alfo an afylum for 
the unfortunate, replied Bellcour, and 
then we fhall leave it with regret.” 

They flept at Montreuil-fur-mer. 
“This is an excellent houfe, faid 
Bellcour, and little inferior to Def- 
fein’s.’’ “It is too Englifg,”’ replied 
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Oriental Scolding. 


Grumpall. The win de grave is 
French, returned Bellcour, and we 
fhall only pay thirty /o/s a bottle, and 
forty par tete for this levereau, the fri. 
candeau, and the cutlets @ la Main. 
tenon.”’ ** Made difhes are deftruétive 
to my cough,’ faid Grumpall. “You 
may have an excellent douillion, re. 
turned Bellcour, in Varenne’s houfe 
you need want for for nothing.” 

*¢ This country, remarked Grump- 
all, as they proceeded the next day, is 
wild and uncomfortable, it bears not 
the face of cultivation or population.” 
** Every thing is ona larger fcale on 
the continent than in our little ifland, 
replied Bellcour, and if you extend 
your ideas to a quarter of the globe, 
the extent of the fields and woods, 
and the height of the hills, will ceafe 
to occafion aftonifhment or diflike; 
order and proportion prevail through- 
out the whole face of nature ; and it is 
not that the width of the profpectis 
offenfive, but that our minds are too 
narrow to comprehend the defigns of 
the great Creator.”’ 

‘© What a dull and uncomfortable 
town is this of Abbeville!’’ cried 
Grumpall. ‘Yet it boafts of creat 
antiquity, replied Bellcour, and is 
rather venerable than difagreeable.” 
*¢ The houfe too ftinks of punch,” faid 
Grumpall. ‘Itis an attempt to grat- 
ify the Enclifh, returned Bellcour,and 
one fheuld always receive with pleaf- 
ure the efforts of attention ; a glafs of 
warm punch will prove an excellent 
medicine for your cold, and I am my- 
felf vaftly fond of it.”’ 

[ To be continued. } 
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SCOLDING. 


[From Travels in Europey Afia, and Africa. } 


LT HOUGH the Hindoos are the 

meekeft people on earth, yet they 
fometimes quarrel with one another. 
Will you pleafe to attend to fo trifling 
a defcription as that of a Hindoo 
feolding match ? Storms fometimes 
difplay the nature of the fon on which 
they fall. ‘The enraged parties begin 
with complaining of each other's 10- 
juftice ; and retail a great many moral 
and religious maxims, which, by that 
injuflice, have been vielated. They 


enumerate the acts of violence or of 
fraud, which their antagonifts have 
conmnitted againft others, as well as 
themtelves. They undervalue each 
other’s families :—** Your fifter went 
on a certain day to fetch water from 
the well, and was embraced by a 
Chriftian foldier :’’—** Your father 
dying young, your mother did not 
fhave her head, but made her elope- 
ment with a fepoy :”"—** From a nig 
gardly difpofition, you violated the 
laws 
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laws of our holy religion, by making 
the fame earthen pot ferve you a 
whole week,’’—‘* and you got fo 
drunk, on one oceafion, with brabtree 
toddy, that you not only touched the 
veflel with your lips, but you bit it 
with your teeth.’ In this manner 
they kept fcolding for the fpace of 
fome hours: but now the contention 
becomes fiercer, and the opprobrious 
terms of Cafre and Hallachore are re- 
torted with great fury. As the laft 
pofible infult they pull off their fhoes, 
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{pit in them, and throw them in each 
other’s faces. ‘They then proceed to 
action, tearing each other’s hair, and 
ftriking each other with the patms of 
their hands, like women and children. 
After they are fufficiently fatigued by 
this exercife, they part, each declaring 
that he would have inflicted on his 
adverfary more fevere marks of his 
vengeance, if he did not confider him- 
felf as much poluted by touching him 
as he would be by coming in contact 
with a /ow ora Chriffian. 





To THE EDITORS or rue MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I have long been wifhing for the publication of fome judicious American work upon 
Agriculture, and was bappy to find, upon perufal, Mr. DEANR’s ** New Eng- 
land Farmer, or Georgical Dittionary,’” lately publifhed, to be one. Among 
its many excellencies, beg written in, and well adapted to this country, are net 
the leaft, and muft certainly recommend it to every American Farmer. I wifh you 
ewould copy into your Magazine, bis obfervations on the word “* Improvement,” 
ewhich will afford a {pecimen of the work (it being written alphabetically, like other 
DiGionaries, and each word, phraje, utenhl, Sc. Sc. ujed in farming, treated of 


feparately ) and oblige 


MPROVEMENT—notthe bare ufe 
or occupying of lands, though the 
word is too uften fo ufed improperly. 
In this fenfe of the word, fume have 
improved lands till they would pro- 
duce nothing at all. 

By the improvement of lands, I 
would be underftood to mean, mak- 
ing them better, and mors profitable. 

To improve lands that are worn 
out, or bring them into fuch a fate 
that they will bear good crops, the 
method moft approved and praétifed, 
is, to ceafe from tilling them, and Ict 
them lie for pafturage, perhaps eight 
or ten years. Ifiand gets a good fward 
by lying, it may be thoug&t to be con- 
fiderably recruited. 

Land that is fo poor, either natur- 
ally, or by fev-re cropping, as to pro- 
duce few or no vegetables fpontane- 
oufly, may as well be laid common. 
This will be the moft profitable me- 
thod, when the fence is fuch that it 
can be eafily removed, and profitably 
ufed elewhere.—More manure will be 
drepped by cattle, on Tand that is 
common, while fo many people de- 
pend upon the roads and commons 
lor pafturage, than if it were an en- 
Clafzd pallure : Therefore it may well 
be expeted to remit the falter, and be 


fooner in a condition to bear crops. 


AGRICOLA. 


But if the circumftances of the 
farmer be fuch, that he cannot excufe 
his pooreft land from tillage, let him 
either provide plenty of manure fer it, 
or elfe let winter rye be fown on it. 
Some have found that a fucceffive 
cropping with this grain will recruit 
land, and that each crop will be bet- 
ter than the preceding one. But if 
the land be very poor, fuch a courfe 
fhould begin with a year of fallow, or 
elfe manure fhould be applied. That 
weeds may not increafe, fome hoed 
green crop fhould intervene once in 
three or four years. But the mof 
quick and effcCtual methods of recruit- 
ing land, are fallowing and green 
dreffing. 

lia field be not too far exhaufted, 
laying it to clover will recruit it, if the 
foil be deep, and fuitable for clover. 
But the grais fhould be fed off, net 
mowed. 

The beft management would be, 
not to fuffer lands to become fo poor 
as to need much recruitiog ; but to 
keep them, at lcalt, in the fame de- 
gree of richnefs, as they are when 
newly cleared. There ts great lofiin 
cropping land fo feverely asto wear it 
out, and ufipe methods afterwards to 
recruit it. Tor, by dcing this, we 
muft be content with crops for feveral 
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years, which will fearcely pay the cof 
of culture: Whereas, by a jwdicious 
courfe of tillage, if the featons prove 
fruitiul, profitable crops of fome kind 
or other may be always obtained. 
We thall fearcely find avy fpot in this 
country, that is nut capaple of much 
improvement. And, by the help of 
manures, lands which are continually 
cropped, may be made richer and rich- 
er; even by fuch manures as are ob- 
tainable in moft parts cf this country. 
We are too apt to content ourfelves 
with a {mall degree of richnefs in our 
tilled lands. Being ufed to poor fuc- 
cefs to farming, we content ourfelves 
with a crop of ten or a dozen bulhels 
ot wheat or rye irom an acre, and 
think our lands are in heart, if they 
will produce fo much. But in old 
countries, where the foilis not natur- 
aily fuperior to ours, farmers get more 
than twice this quantity. Mr. Young 
has found, that in fceveral parts of the 
north of England, where the rule is,a 
crop and a fallow, or a white and a 
green crop alternately, the average 
produce of an acre, reckoning wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, p-afe and beans, is 
thirty buihels. And in thofe places 
where the method Is, two crops toa 
fallow, the average produce of the 
fame crops is twenty fix bufhels. 

Tt appears to be beft, therefore, in 
that country, not to raife two exhaukt- 
ing crops in fucceffion. Making this 
irule, feems to be ft!) more neceffary 
in this country ; becaufe one of 
our moft fathionable white crops of 
corn is more exhaufling than any of 
theirs ; that 1s, maize is more exhauft- 
ed than wheat or oats, 

He that would improve his tillage 
land, or even keep it from depreciat- 
ing, fhould always manure it for a 
crop of maize, and very plentifully, or 
elle fallow next after it 3 and never 
take two white crops without a green 
one, Or an improving one, interven- 
ing. A good improving courfe may be, 
1. Pctatces on green {ward land, well 
dunged. 2. Maize dunged. 3. Rye. 4. 
Clover two years. 5. Wheat. The 
tecond courie may be, 1. Peafe, beans, 
rve, or potators. 2. Maize, hemp, 
flax, bailey or oats, dunged. The 
third courfe, t. Rye. 2. Clover two 
years. 3. Wheat. Tam convinced that, 
by fuch a management, with deep and 





Agriculiure. 


frequent ploughings, our lands in 
general would yield more than twice 
as much as they do at prefent, 

It is a defpicable way of farming, to 
expend forty ihillings Ga a crop that 
is worth no more than forty fillings, 
The landholder is, in faét, no richer 
than the pooreft labourer. But if the 
crop were double to the colt of cul- 
ture, the farmer would receive fome 
intereft for his land 5 and might lay up 
fomething to fupport him when he is 
paft his labcur, as well as lighten his 
labours at prefent. Such a degree of 
improvement would enable farmers to 
provide fettlements for more of their 
fons near home, than they can at pre- 
fent ; not only as they would gain 
fumethiog to purchafe lands with, but 
becaafe fifty acres would afford a bet- 
ter living, than a huadred have hither- 
to, 

Some may inconfiderately think, 
that he who ra‘ies twenty buthels from 
an acre, has only double the advantage 
that he has who raifesten. Butiftea 
only jut pay forthe culture, feed, iene 
ing and taxes, the latter has no ade 
vantage at all from his land ; and is 
in no better a condition than he that 
buys his bread ; while the former 
clearly gains ten bufhels from an acre, 
‘The more a tarmer gets in a crop, 
over and above paying neceflary 
charges, the greater 1s his clear gain, 
as it is called. 

I would treat farmers to confider 
that the coft of raifing a poor crop, 
one time with avother, is nearly as 
much as that of raifing a large one. 
There is the fame expended in fencing 
—the fame tax paid—the fame quan- 
tity of feed ftown—the fame almof 
expended in ploughing, as rich land 
ploughs fo much more eafily than poor, 
as to make up for the extra number of 
ploughings in a courfe of tillage.—I 
may add, there is the fame or more 
labour in thrathing. Ao attention to 
thefe things is enough to convince any 
one of the great importance of endea- 
vouring to improve crops by a more 
fpirited and rational hufbandry. 

If a farmer thinks be cannot afford 
to lay out a farthing more on the til+ 
lage cf an acre, than he has been ac- 
cuftomed to do, let him be entreated 
ta fave a little in fencing, and fo enable 
himfelf to do it, leaving out oe 0 
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The Child of Affittion. 


his lands that bring little or no pro- 
fit, and pay taxes for a leis quantity 
of land in tilage. Or, let him turo 
fome of his tiliage land to grafs ; and 
lay out the fame quantities of labour 
and manure on a third lefs land in 
tillage. Landsin tillage might thus be 
made profitable ; and more fo than 
many are ready to imagine, 

It bas often been obferved, that 
thofe farmers io this country who 
have the feweft acres, commonly get 
the beft living from their farms. It is 
doubticfs, becaufe their lands are un- 
der better cuitivation, And fome have 
taken oceafion to remark, that our 
farmers are ruined by the great plenty 
of land. Though this remark is juft, 
I can fee no reafon why it fhould con- 
tinue to be fo ; any more than, that 
being rich fhould neceffarily make a 
man poor. What need has the man 
who poffeffes three hundred acres, to 
deftroy the wood, or clear the land, 
as they call it, any fafter than he can 
make ufe of the forl tothe beft advan- 
tage ? What need bas he to be at the 
expenfe of enclofing more than his 
neighbour docs, who has only one 
huadred acres, while he has no more 
ability, or occafion, for doing it ? or 
to pay taxes for more acres in grafs 
or tillage ? It is a foolifh and ruina- 
tion ambition in any one, to cefire to 
have a wide farm, that he may appear 
to be rich, when he is able to give it 
only a partial ane flovenly culture. 

It {uch improvements as are poffible, 
and even eafy, were made in the huf- 
bandry of this country, many and 
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great advantages would be found to 
artfe. As twice the number of people 
might be fupported on the fame quan- 
tity of land, all our farming towns 
would become twice as populous as 
they are likely to be inthe prefent ftate 
of hufbandry. There would be, in 
general, but half the diftance to tra- 
vel to vifit our friends and acquaint- 
ance. Friends might oftener ice, and 
converfe with each other. Half the 
labour would be faved in carrying 
corn to mijl,and produce to market ; 
half the journeying faved in attcading 
courts ; and half the expenfe in fup- 
porting government, and in making 
and repairing roads ; half the diftance 
faved, in going to the fmith, the weav- 
er, clothier, &c. half the diftance fav- 
ed, in going to publick worfhip, and 
moft other meetings ; for where ftee- 
ples are four miles apart, they would 
be only two or three. Much time, 
expenfe and labour would on thefe 
accounts be faved, and civilization 
would, perhaps, be propurtionably 
promoted and increafed. 

Nothing is wanting to produce 
thefe, and other agreeable ¢ ffects, but 
a better knowledge uf, and clofer at- 
tention to, matters of hufbendry, with 
their neceflary confequences, which 
wouhl be a more perie€t culture, a 


judicious choice of crops, and change 


of feeds, and making every advantage 
of manures. 

Improvements might alfo be made 
iu the management of mcadows and 
paftures. 
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The CHILD of AFFLICTION. 


N my way home one evening from 

a convivial circle of friends, in 

whofe company Harmony was the 

principal gueit, and Sorrow wasa ftran- 

ger, my arm was fe zed by the hand of 

an unfortunate female, decently attir- 
ed, and very much in liquor. 

1 afked her where the lived, to 
which the antwered me with the moft 
plaintive voice I ever heard, ‘* I have 
no lodging, Sir, but the ftreet—and 
there I muit repofe to night.’ God 
help thee! fays I, thou halt not ftretch 
en fuch a comtortlefs couch, while I 
can aflif thee, 





‘¢ Thou art as like him,”’ fays the, 
“as wretchednels and me!’’ Aslike 
who ? thou poor mourner.—“ My 
dear hufband ! whofe death drove me 
to this deplorable fituation—Oh ! Sir, 
I was once infinitely happy.’’ 

I did not know how to adminifter 
confolation, but begged fhe would ac- 
company me to a houle where the 
might obtain a fhort refpite trom her 
afflictions by flecp. 

I bore her to a chandler’s fhop, 
where I found fhe refided, but where 
fhe was fo much in arrears that the 
could not think of going heme till the 
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in fome meafure fatisfied her landlady, 
who I found to be little lefs than an 
infernal. 

1 got a receipt for the poor woman 
—leit her a trifle for the next day’s 





No. X. 


maintenance, and went to bed with her 
benediction {till warm on my lips, and 
the beft f{pirits I ever remember te 
have been bleft with in my life. 
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*€ Revenge 


Has ears more deaf than adder’s to the voice 


Of any true decifion.” 


HEN convulfed by this boifter- 

ous paffion we never feel dif- 
pofed to liften for a fingle moment to 
the mild ftrictures of reafon, or the 
ftill milder di¢tates of confcience ; it 
bears a fway over the mind the moft 
arbitrary and defpotick, and within its 
lordly dominion, exercifes the fevereft 
tyranny and cruelty. We need not, 
however, trace it to its dark and difmal 
abode, to difcover the numerous holt 
of evils which furround its throne. 
On its very front it wears the features 
of malevolence, and a fingle glance is 
fufficient to convince us that it can 
claim an alliance on/y with the moft 
degenerate race of the human paffions. 
In what way does the fpirit fem 
firft kindle within our bofoms ? The 
flighteft injury we generally find the 
very touchftone to our refentment ; 
the /park once Rruck out, fpreads with 
incredible rapidity, and like fire upon 
the dry parched up herbage, unlefs 
inftantly extinguifhed, gets beyond our 
control. ‘The manner in which this 
malignant fire operates, is powerful as 
it 16 progretlive, and dangerous as it is 
powerful. We have received an in- 
wiry, but we can never reft eafy under 
ine prefure, until we have retorted, 
aad with the fame feverity, upon our 
agoreffor—curious mode of redreis! 
When every other prefcription has 
proved ineffectual, we find a fure par- 
nacea, a fovereign éalfam in an imme- 
diate retort upon our adverlary. 
The bearded weapon: returned with 
double vengeance at his bofom, in- 
ttantly clofes up the wound in our own; 
and until this is accomplifhed, the 
fenfe of the injury we have received 
robs us of all our repofe. Buttoa 
noble mind can a punithment like rhs 
he Satisfactory ? The reflection of 


adding injury to injury, inftead of 
healing, will tend to probe the wound 
to the bottom, and to torture with 
the icorpion ftings of remorfe: be- 
fides, the moment we rife up to retal- 
iate, to repel force with force, we 
tacitly approve the act in ahother, by 
committing the felf fame act ourfelves, 
and inftead of punifhing him by a con- 
viction of his own fault, we but flat- 
ter his vanity, and difcover our own 
weaknefs. We have committed a 
crime too, as much more heinous than 
his, as malice prepenfe is in reality 
more odious than unpremeditated 
cruelty. The firft injury may have 
been unintentional, and ought there- 
fore to claim the moft charitable con- 
ftruction and milde‘t fentence ; but the 
fecond, in retaliation, while our reflec- 
tion has had time to perform its office, 
deferves from the hand of juftice the 
moft rigorous fentence. 

Another has done us injuftice, and 
to mend the breach upon our feelings, 
we in turn do him the fame ourfelves. 
In violation of our oyn fentiments, 
in violation of that {weetnefs of tem- 
per fo confpicuous in our Heavenly 
Vifttant, infiead of bearing the injury 
with meeknefs, we fuffer our refent- 
iment to bear down ali before it—ab- 
furdity in the extreme! The very ap- 
pearance of this tyrannick fpirit cre- 
ates the utmoft abhorrence : it always 
betrays itfelf upon the vifage, and 
like the thick fulphureous cloud con- 
{tantly threatens fome dreadful difaf- 
ter within. Wecannot then take too 
much pains to eradicate a paflion fo 
horrid, both in appearance and reality, 
fo unfavourable to the outfide, and fo 
dangerous to the heart. A {fcanty 


portion of philofophy, Jordly as it ap- 
pears, I have no doubt may in ime 
reduce 
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reduce it to a level with our other 
paffions ; and however frritable our 
feelings, we may at all times filence 
its rage by this fingle reflection, that 
in bearing our injuries with a filent 
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refentment, we inflict a punifhment 
to our adverfary the moft fevere, in 
the opinion of liberal minds the moft 
heroick, and before the tribunal of 
confcience, the moft commendable. 





REFLECTIONS on POWER or EMPIRE. 


Ki ravages of ambition are as 
ancient as time, and wide as the 
univerfe : And fo fure as a general 
election comes round, the people of 
this country feel all the inconvenience 
of fo deteftable a principle. 

In truth, wars, famine, bloodhhed, 
thraldom, and devaftation, are the 
invarible concomitants of power in 
all its ftages. This mortifying obfer- 
vation is awfully verified tn the in- 
fancy, the maturity, and declenfion of 
ftates, 

I. The INFANCY of POLITICAL 
SOCICTY. 

Kingdoms or ftates are brought 
forth in paugs, and wherever the birth 
does not prove abortive, the confe- 
quences are dreadful. The firft ex- 
ertions of their vigour are inevitable 
deftru&ion to their neighbours. 
Rome was never fatiefied till not only 
the adjacent flates of Italy, but the 
whole habitable world, owned her au- 
thority. Her original ftruggles for 
domination were the more violent and 
bicody, as her fuperiority in force 
and cifcipline was not eftabiithed. 
The various countries fhe fubdued, 
d.fended their rights with fiercenefs 
and obftinacy, while they had the leatt 
hopes of refifting her with fuccefs. 

There feems, however, fomething 
not a little generous in allthe efforts 
of ‘mankind after liberty and inde- 
pendence: And wiile this continues 
their exclufive objed, theif exertions 
are natural and unexceptionable. 
Whilethus fighting under their moth- 
¢r’s wing, their infancy, cf all other 
periods in their hiftory, is by far the 
moft harmlefs and innocent. 

America contending for liberty, and 
hurling defiance in the face of tyran- 
ny, in every fhape, was a glorious and 
interefting fpeGiacle. Her noble ex- 
ertions were perhaps the more ref- 
pectable, and not the lefs vigorous, 
that they were young. And what 
were all the feveral laudable efforts 


fhe made in the various arts of War 
and legiflation, but the maiden eflays 
of a rifling empire after political con- 
fequence and profverity, who by in- 
échdna, in fome maturer period, an 
offenfive ambition, may yct deluge in 
blood and mifery our continent as 
well as her own! 

Empires, like the foreft oak, require 
fo much fap and nourifhment, that 
any thing of an inferiour growth muft 
perifh in their vicinity. The deftruc- 
tion of others, wherever they fpread 
themfclves, is inevitable. They are 
full, to be fure, of courage, heroick 
ardour, magnanimity, and of all we 
denominate virtucs, while in this early 
chace of glory ; but what is this re- 
nown to which they thus abfolutely 
devote their labours and purfuit ? It 
is that bubble Fame, which every in- 
dividual conjures up to feed his fever- 
ifh imagination, as his fhare of that 
eminent diftinétion infeparable from 
the memory of great actions. And 
is noteventhisfplendid chimera found- 
ed in battles, fieges, facking of cities, 
and thofe other numberlefs effeéts of 
war, which involve humanity in every 
fpecies of barbarity, outrage, and 
wretchednefs ? 

il. ITS MANHOOD. 

Manhood is one of the moft inter- 
efting epochas in this tragical ftory. 
Empires no fooner come to full 
ftrength, than ruin with giant ftrides 
extends all around. No _ longer 
warmed with the virtuous defire of 
fame, the infuriate rage of domina- 
tion pervades them throughout. Like 
tigers or panthers, they range about 
for prey wantonly, and not out of 
hunger: They vex not here and there 
a city, but lay whele regicns and 
kingdoms wafte. They fometimes 
kil! of others or lofe of themfelves 
twenty, forty, or even an hundred 
thoufand men in one battle! When 
thus abiolutcly debauched and glutted 
with power and flaughter, then fot- 
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low breach of faith, ftratagems, cir- 
cumventions, violation of treaties, 
oppicfhons, frauds, perjuries, rapes, 
murders, burnings, and all the other 
monfters with which the earth is preg- 
nant after engendering the god of 
war, 

Having in this manner made the 
whole world one difmal fcene of 
flaughter, animofity, and uproar, 
their robuft maturity ufually termi- 
nates in an implacable variance among 
the principal actors in the tragedy. 
Who knows not that the quarrels of 
Sylla and Marius, Pompey and Cefar, 
and afterwards of Ofavius and Brutus, 
of Sextus the fon of Pompey and Anto- 
ny, and athoufand other fuch fanguin- 
ary ruffians, who poff-fs the honorary 
diftinetion of being the moft fucce(sful 
murderers of their fellow creatures, 
embroiled the whole earth, haraffed, 
wafted, and afflifted Italy, her allies 
and provinces, more than any of all 
her former wars ? 

Wl. ITS OLD AGE. 

Thus empires, like the temple of 

the Pbilifines, always involve their 
inhabitants in thgir fall, The difor- 
ders they contrac, for want of action 
in their declenfion, affe&t and inter- 
rupt the peace and felicity of man- 
kind, as much as the furious excur- 
fions of their youth and manhood : 
for whether it be in a commonwealth 
or a fing!e perfon, power never arriv- 
ed to any very eminent height with- 
out running into all forts of exceffes 
and corruptions : And there is never 
any real foundnefs in a fyftem_ calcu- 
lated for action, while kept by the 
preffure of luxury, wealth, and ufur- 
pation, at refit. The cautious dugu/- 
gus, indeed, did fhut up the temple 
of Fanus ; and the government of the 
whole devolving on a fingie perfon, 
the world was for a while at peace: 
But how long, or rather how fhort, 
lived this invaluable bicfing ? Did not 
contending tithes and oppofite claims 
toon after cover I’a/y and the provin- 
ces with civil arms; and could any 
{fpecics of war prove more deftruttive 
and terrible than the cruelty, protu- 
fion, luft, riot, and rage of that infa- 
mous fuceefiion of monfters who fill- 
ed the imperial throne, and were at 
once the fourge and opprobium of 
humanity? 


Empires, therefore, in the cecrepj. 
tude of age, do not, like natural bod. 
ics which time has weakened and 
watted, fall gently, and by infenfible 
degrees. No: This mighty farick, 
the parts cf which, however ftrongly 
cemented at firlt, endure many fhocks, 
ftourms, difiit.rs, and attempts, defore 
their final cataftrophe is brought on, 
ultimately experiences a rapid and 
certain deftru@tion. It was above 
fourfcore years before all that vat 
combination of barbarous power 
which affaulted the Roman ufurpation 
prevailed ; and during this bloody 
period, they fuffered infinitely more 
miferies than they themfelves had 
felt, or than they had made others 
feel, in the whole period of their do- 
minion. The horrors and devatta- 
tions which mankind then faw and 
ihared, are not to be ofmbered or 
defcribed. No fuch objet of uni- 
verfal carnage and confternation had 
ever before feized the attention, or 
embroiled the interefts, the paffiong, 
and the refentments of nations. For 
while thefe fierce and favage and in- 
fatiable invaders were thus heaving at 
and fubverting that enormous and 
unweildy fabrick which had ftood 
the fhock of fo many ages, and defi- 
ed the rage of fo many powerful con- 
fedcracies ; the foundations of which 
were laid fo deep and reached fo far; 
the whole earth was convulfed, and 
all the kingdoms and powers of the 
world more or lefs involved in the 
awful! defolation which enfued. 

How philofophically juft then, a8 
well as beautifully fublime, is the po- 
et’s apoftrephe to Luxury ! that bare 
of focial excellence—-that forcerefs to 
which all Rates fo naturally and un- 
avoidably afpire ; but which annihbi- 
liates their confequence, perhaps their 
exiftence, as certainly as it is obtained. 
O Luxury ! thou curft by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchang’d are things like thefe for 

thee ? 
How do thy poifons, with infidious joy, 
D. ffufe their pleafures only to deftroy ! 
Ningdoms by thee to fickly greatnefs groway 
Boal of a florid vigour not their own 5 
At every draught move large and large they 
Tow 
A bicsned mais of rank unwieldy wot 
Till, fapp’d their ftrength, and every part 


unfound, | round. 
Down, down, they fink, and fpreas a ruin 
; pt < [ Europ. Mag. 

I fend 
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To TH® EDITORS oF THe M.z 
GENTLEMEN, 


\ 


SSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


I fend you fome newfpapers printed at Hartford, which tontain a Letter from the 
“late Dr. Feanswis toNoan Wessrer, jum. EQ; author of the fo juftly cele- 
brated “* Grammatical Inttitute of the Englith Language, in Three Parts,’’ 
now in genera! ufe in all our [chools, and of the equally valuable, though lefs cel: 
ebrated work, entitled, ** Differtations on the Englith Language.’ The 
new/papers alfo conta fome Remarks of Mr. Webster's on Language, made in 


confequence of the Dotor’s Objervations. 
I fbould be much gratified by your repub!ifoing them in yout Magazine, as room 
ours, PHILOLOGER. 


will permit. 
MR. PRINTER, 
i) Bg following Letter from the late 
venerable Dr. FRANKLIN, tho 
dated in December latt, did not reach 
me till a few days before his death. 
‘That gentleman fuffered nothing to ef- 
cape hisobfervation, and Ll believe, you 
will think with me, that his remarks 
on certain gretended improvements in 
our language, highly delerve publi- 
cation. Pleafe to infert the follew- 
ing Letter entire in your ufeful paper, 
after which I will occafional!ly turnith 
ou with fome ftrictures on the fame 
Tabject. It was my intention to have 
done this, while the Doctor was alive, 
that the publick might have had the 
benefit of his father remarks ; for the 
remarks of Dr. FRANKLIN, in the 
lat Rages of his life, were the ripened 
mellow truit of long experience and 
mature judgment. But the tree is 
withered and cut down; and all we 
can now do is to gather and carefully 

preferve the truit that remains. 

I am Sir, your humble fervant, 
N. WEBSTER, jun. 
Hartford, April 30, 1790. 





Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1789- 
DEAR SIR, 

I RECEIVED, fome time 
fince, your Difertanons on the Englif 
Language. Atisan excellent work, 
and will be greatly ufefub in turning 
the thoughts of our countrymea to 
correct writing. Pleafe to accept my 
thanks for it, as well as for the great 
honour you haye done me in its ded- 
ication. ought to have made this 
acknowledgement fooner, but much 
indifpofition prevented me. 

I cannot but applaud your Zeal for 
preferving the purity of our Language 
both in its expreffions and pronune:- 
auon, and in correcting the popular 
errors, feveral of our fhates are con- 

Vol. MW. June, 1790. 2U 


They are all vatuable protuchens, and 


tinually talling into, with refpeét to 
both. Give me leave to mention 
fome of them, tho poffibly they may 
already have, occurred to you. ft 
with, however, that in fome future 
publication of your’s, you would fer 
a difcoustenancing mark upon them. 
Che tirft | remember is the word tm- 
proved. When Lleit New England, 
in the year 1743, ‘ris word had nevex 
heen vied anwty us, as far as I know, 
but in the fenle of ameliorated or madz 
better, except once in a very.old book 
of Dr. Mather’s, entitled Revarkable 
Prowidences. As that eminent maa 
wrote a very obfure hand, I remem- 
ber that when I read that word in hi 
book, ufed inftead of the word employ; 
ed, { conjectured that it was an error 
of the printer, who had miftaken a 
too fhort Zin the writing for an r, and 
ay with too fhort a tail for a v% where- 
by employed was converted jnto im- 
proved ; but when I returned to Bof- 
toi in 1733, 1 found this change had 
obtained favour, and was then_ be- 
come common ; for I met with tt of- 
ten in perufing the New{papers, where 
it frequently made an appearance rath- 
er ridiculous : Such, we inflance, @s 
the advertifement of .a country houfe 
to be fold, which had been many years 
ieproved as a Tavern; and in the 
character of a deceafed country gen- 
tleman, that he had been, for more 
than 30 years, improved as a juftice of 
peace. This ufe of the word improve 
is peculiar to New England, and not 
to be met with among any other {peak- 
ers of Englith, cither on this or the 
other fide of the water. 

During my late abience in France, 
I find. that feveral other new words 
have becn introduced into our parli- 
amentary language ; for example, I 
find a verb formed trom the fubftan- 

tive 
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tive notice, 1 fhould mot have noticed 
this, were it not that the gentleman, &c. 
Alle another verb, from the fubftan- 
tive advocate, The gentleman who ad- 
vocates, or who bas advocated thar 
motion, &<. Another from the fub- 
flantive progre/s, the moft aukward 
and abominable of the three. The 
Committee having progreffed, refolved 
to adjourn. ‘The word oppofed, tho not 
anew word, I find ufed in a new 
manner, as, The gentlemen who are 
oppofed so this meafure, to which I 
have alfo myfelfalzvays been oppofed. If 
you fhould happen to be of my opin- 
ion with refpeét to thefe innovations, 
you will ufe your authority in repro- 
bating them. 

The Latin language, long the vehi- 
cle ufed in diftributing knowledge a- 
mong the different nations of Europe, 
is daily more and more neglected ; 
and one of the modern tongues, viz. 
the French, feems in point of univer- 
fality to have fiapplied its place ; it is 
fpoken in all the courts of Europe, 
and moft of the Literati, thofe even 
who do not fpeak it, have acquired 
knowledye enough of it, to enable 
them eafily to read the books that are 
written in it, This gives a confider- 
able advantage to that nation ; it en- 
ables its authors to inculcate and 
fpread thro other nations, fuch fenti- 
ments and opinions on important 
points as are moft conducive to its 
iiterefts, or which may contribute to 
its reputation, by promoting the com- 
mon interefts of mankind. It is per- 
haps owing to its being written in 
French, that Voltaire’s Treatife on 
‘Toleration, has had fo fydden and fo 
great an effect on the Bigotry of En- 
rope, as almoft entirely to difarm it. 
The general ufe of the French lan- 
guage has likewife a very advanta- 
veous effeét on the profits of the 
bookfelling branch of commerce, it 


. being well Known that the more cop- 


ies can be fold that are ftruck off from 
one compofition of types, the profits 
encreafe ina much greater propor- 
tion than they do in making a greater 
number of pieces in any other kind 
of manufacture. And at prefent 
there is no capital town in Evrope 
without a French bookfeller’s fhop 
correfponding with Paris. Our Ene- 
lith bids fair to obtain the fecond 


place. The great body of excellent 
printed fermons in our language, and 
the freedom of our writings on polit. 
ical fubjects, have induced a number 
of divines of different fe&ts and na. 
tions, as well as gentlemen concerned 
in publick affairs, to ftudy it, fo far 
at leaft as toreadit. And if wewere 
to endeavour the facilitating its pro. 
grefs, the ftudy of our tongue might 
»ecome much more general. Thofe 
who have employed fome part of their 
time in learning a new language moft 
have frequently obferved, that while 
their acquaintance with it was imper- 
fect, difficulties, fmall in themfelves, 
operated as great ones in obftruCting 
their progrefs. A book, for exam. 
ple, ill printed, or a pronunciation, 
in {peaking, not well’ articulated, 
would render a fentence unintelligible, 
which from a clear print, or a diftin® 
fpeaker, would have been immediate. 
ly comprehended. If therefore we 
would have the benefit of feeing our 
language more generally known @ 
mong mankind, we fhould endeavour 
to remove all the difficulties, howe. 
ver fmall, that difcourage the learn 
ing it. But I am forry to obferve 
that, of late years, thofe difficulties, 
inftead of being diminifhed, have been 
avumented. in examining the Eng- 
tith books that were printed between 
the reftoration and the acceffion of 
George the zd. we may obferve, that 
all fubftantives were begun witha cap- 
ital, in which we imitated our moth- 
er toncue, the German. This was 
more particularly ufefal to thofe who 
were not well acquainted with the 
Fnglifh, there being fuch a prodig- 
jous number of our words, that are 
both verbs and fubftantives, and fpelt 
in the fame manner, tho often ae- 
cented differently in pronunciation. 
This method has, by the fancy of 
printers, of late years, been laid afide ; 
from an idea, that fuppreffing the 
expitals fhews the character to great- 
er advantage ; thofe letters, promi- 
nent above the line, difturbing its 
even, regular appearance. ‘The ef- 
fect of this change is fo confiderable 
thet a learned man of France, who 
ufed to read our Books, tho not 
perfeétly acquainted with our Lan- 
guage, in converfation with me on the 
fubyect of our authors, attrilmted the 
greater 
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greater obfcurity he found in our 
modern books, compared with thofe 
of the period abovementioned, to a 
change of ftyle, for the worfe, in our 
writers ; of which miltake I convinc- 
ed him by marking for him each fub- 
ftantive witha capital, ina paragraph, 
which he then eafily underftood, tho 
before he could not comprehend it. 
This fhews the inconvenience of that 
pretended improvement. 

From the fame fondnefs for an e- 
ven and uniform appearance of cha- 
racters in the line, the Printers have 
of late banifhed alfo the Italick Types, 
in which words of importance to be 
attended to in the fenfe of the fen- 
tence, and words on which an em- 
phafis fhould be put in reading, ufed 
to be printed. And lately another 
fancy induced fome Printers to 
ufe the fhort round s inftead of the 
long one, which formerly ferved well 
to diftinguifh a word readily by its 
varied appearance. Certainly the o- 
mitting this prominent letter makes 
the line appear more even ; but ren- 
ders it lefs immediately legible ; as 
the paring all Mens’ Nofes might 
{moothe and level their Faces, but 
would render their Phyfiognomies lefs 
diftinguifhable. Add to all thefe im- 
provements backwards, another mod- 
ern fancy, that grey printing is more 
beautiful than é/ack ; hence the Eng- 
lith new Books are printed in fo dim 
a character as to be read with diflicul- 
ty by old Eyes, unlefs in a very {trong 
light and with good Glailes. Who- 
ever compares a Volume of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, printed between 
the years 1731 and 1740, with one of 
thofe printed in the lait 10 years, will 
be convinced of the much greater 
degree of perfpicuity given bv black 
Ink than by the grey. Lord Chetier- 
held pleafantly remarked this differ. 
ence to Faulkener, the Printer of the 
Dublin Journal, who was vainly mak- 
ing encomiums on his own Paper, as 
the moft complete of any in the 
World ; “ but, Mr. Faulkener,”’ 
fays my Lord, ** don’t you think it 
might be ftill farther improved, by 
fing Paper and Ink not quite fo near 
of acolour.”” For all theie reafons I 
cannot but with that cur American 
Priaters would in their Editions avoid 


t {> er en 
tinele fancied = improvemen 


thereby render their works more a- 
greeable to Foreigners in Europe, to 
the great advantage of our Bookfel- 
ling Commerce. 

Farther, to be more fenfible of the 
advantage of clear and diftinét Print- 
ing, let us confider the affiftance it 
affords in reading well aloud to an 
Auditory. In fo doing the Eye gen- 
erally flides forward three or four 
words before the Voice. If the fight 
clearly diftinguifhes what the coming 
words are, it gives time to order the 
modulation of the Voice to exprefs 
them properly. But if they are ob- 
fcurely printed, or difguifed by omit- 
ting the Capitals and long /’s, or 
otherwife, the reader is apt to modu- 
late wrong, and finding he has done 
fo, he is obliged to go back and begin 
the fentence again ; which leffens 
the pleafure of the hearers. This 
leads me to mention an old errour in 
our mode of printing. We are fenii- 
ble that when a Queftion is met with 
in reading, there is a proper variation 
to be ufed in the management of the 
Voice. We have therefore a point, 
called an Interrogation, affixed to the 
queftion in order to diflinguith it. 
But this is alturdly placed at its end, 
fo that the reader does not difcover it 
t ll he finds he has wrongly modulated 
his voice and is therefore obliged to 
begm againthe fentence. ‘Toprevent 
this the Spanith printers, more fenfi- 
bly, place an Interrogation at the be- 
ginning as well as at the end of a quett- 
ion. We have another errour of the 
faine kind in printing plays, where 
fomething often occurs that is marked 
as{pokenafde. But the word afde 1s 
placed at the end of the fpeech, when 
it Gught to precede it, as a direction to 
the reader that he may govern his 
Voice accordingly. The practice of 
our Ladies in meeting five or fix to- 
gether to form little bufy parties 
where each is employed in fome uiec- 
ful work, while one reads to them, is 
fo commendable in itfelf, that it de- 
ferves the attention of Authors and 
Printers to make it as pleafing as 
offible, both to the reader and hear- 
rs. My beft withes attend you, being, 


with fincere effeem, Sir, your moitt o- 
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bedient and very humble Servant, 
RB. FRANKLIN. 
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EF ffeét of Electricity. 


Move torender MEAT tender by ELECTRICITY. 


{in a Letter from Dr. B. Franxeix to Mefis. Dunourac and Darimarp.] 


M* aniwer to your queftions con- 
cerning the mode of rendering 
meat tender by electricity, can only be 
founded upon conjecture ; for L have 
not expermments enough to warrant 
the facts. All that i can fay at prefent 
js, that I think eleciricity might be 
employed for this purpole, and ! fhall 
ftate what follows as the obfervations 
or reafons which make me prefume fo. 

It has been obferved that lightning, 
by raritying and reducing into vapour 
the moitture contained in folid wood, 
jn an oak for inftance, has forcibly 
feparated its fibres, and broken it in- 
zo {mall {plinters ; that by penetrat- 
ing intimately the bardeit metals, as 
iron, it has feparated the parts in an 
in{tant, fo as to convert a perfect fo- 
lid into a ftate of fluidity: It is not 
then improbable that the fame fubtile 
matter pafling through the bodies of 
animals with rapidity, fhould poffets 
fufficient force to produce an eftect 
nearly fimilar. 

The ficth of animals frefh killed in 
the ufual manuer, 1s finn, hard, and 
notin a very eatible itate, becaufe 
the particles adhere too forcibly to 
each other. Ata certain period, the 
cohefion is weakened, and in its ,pro- 
grefs towards putrefaction, which 
tends to produce a total feparation, 
the fieth becomes what nie tender, 
or is in that ftate molt proper to be uf- 
ed as our food. 

It has frequently been remarked 
that animals killed by lightning pu- 
trify immediately. This cannot be 
invariably the cafe, fince a quantity 
of lightning fufficient to kill, may not 
be fufficient to tear and divide the 
fibres and particles of flefh, and re- 
duce them to that tender ftate which 
is the prelude to putrefaciion. Hence 
tis that fome animals killed in this 
roanner will keep longer than others. 
Burt the putrefaction fometimes pro- 
ceeds with furprizing celerity. <A 
reipectable perfon affured me that he 
once knew a remarkable 
this. A whole flock of theep in Scot- 
land being clofely affembled under a 
tree, veie killed by a flath of hehr- 
Ding ; and it being rathe: 


late in the 


inflance of 


evening, the propri¢tor, defirous of 
faving fomething, feat perfons early 
the next morningto flay them ; but 
the putrefaction was fuch, and the 
fench fo abominable, that they had 
not the courage to execute their or- 
ders, and the bodies were according- 
ly buried in their fkins.—It is not un- 
redfonable to prefume, that between 
the period of their death and that of 
their putretuction, a time intervened in 
which the fiefh might be only tender, 
and only fufficiently fo to be ferved 
at table. Add to this, that perfons 
who have caten of fowls killed by our 
feeble imitation of lightning (electri- 
city) and drefled immediately, have 
alferted thac the flefh was remarkably 
tender. 

The little utility of this practice 
has perhaps prevented its being much 
adopted. For though it fometimes 
happens that a company unexpected- 
ly arriving at a country houfe, or an 
unufual counflux of travellers toan inn, 
may render it neceffary to kill a num- 
ber of animals for immediate ufe; yet 
as travellers have commonly a good 
appetite, little attention has been paid 
to the trifling inconvenience of having 
their meat a little tough.—As this 
kind of death is neverthelefs more 
fudden and confeguently lefs fevere 
than any cther ; if this fhonld ope- 
rate asa motive with compaffionate 
perfons to employ it for animals fa- 
crificed for their ufe, they may con- 
duct the procefs thus : 

Having prepared a battery of fix 
large clais jars, (each from 20 to 24 
pints) as for the Leyden experiment, 
and having eftablifhed a communica- 
tion, as ufual, from the interiour fur- 
face of each with the prime conductor ; 
and having given them _a full charge 
(which with a good machine may be 
executed in a few minutes, and may 
be eftimated by an electrometer) a 
chain which communicates with the 
exteriour of the jars muft be wrapped 
round the thighs of the fowl ; after 
which the operator, holding it by the 
wings turned back and made to touch 
, muft raife it fo high that the 


head may receive the firfi thock from 
the 
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the prime coduétor. The animal dies 
inftantly. Let the head be immedi. 
ately cut off to make it bleed, when 
jt may be plucked and dreffed imme- 
diately. ‘This quantity of electricity 
is {uppofed fufficient for a turkey of 
ten pounds weight, and perhaps for 
a lamb.—Experience alone will in- 
form us of the requilite proportions 
for animals of difterent torms and 
ages. Probably not lefs will be re- 
guired to render a {mall bird which 





is very old tender, than for a larger 
one which is young. It is cafy to fur- 
nifh the requilite quantity of ele¢trici- 
ty, by employing a greater or lefs 
number of jars As tix jars, how. 
ever, difcharged at once, are capable 
of giving a very violent fhock, the 
operator muft be very circumfpect, 
left he thould happen to make the ex- 


periment on his own ficth, initead of 


that of the fowl. 
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RertectTions onthe Sacaciry of fome who are born 


DEAF and DUMB. 


PHILOSOPHER and able Ob- 

ferver was delirous to know, 
what ideas might be excited, in one 
born deat and dumb, by taking a view 
of the ocular harplichord of Father 
Cafiel. Having, one day, brought 
him with him to fee that ingenious 
machine, he no fooner perceived the 
varieties of the rapid play of the ftops 
and valves, than he tell into a fort of 
admiration. What foundation was 
there for his furprife? What were 
his thoughis ? He imagined, that this 
inventive genius was likewile deaf and 
dumb ; that his harpfichord ferved 
him tor converfing with other men ; 
that every ttop was expreflive of the 
power of one of the letters of the al- 
phabet ; and that, by the help of 
touches, and the agility of the fingers, 
he combined thofe letters, and form- 
ed of them words, fentences, in thort, 
awhole difcourfe, in the black and 
white colours of natural and artificial 
founds, or flats and fharps. ‘This idea 
fuggelted to him another: He believ- 
ed, that mufick was a particular way 
of communicating thought, and that 
all forts of mufical inilruments were, 
in our hands, other organs of {peech. 
This fyfiem may be faid to be well e- 
nough imagined, for a man who had 
never heard either inffrument or mu- 
fick. But let us confider, that fuch 
fyfiem, though evidently talie in re- 
gard to any other, is a fort of evident 
demonitration to one deaf and duanb. 
When this deaf perfon reflects on 
Our attention to mulick, and to thole 
Who play upon mutical initruments, 
together with the figns of joy er fad- 


nefs, that are painted on our faces 
and in our geftures, trom being {mit- 
ten with the charins of harmony ; and 
when he compares thefe efleéts with 
thofe ef difcourle and other external 
objects ; how can he imagine that 
there is not good fenfe in founds, 
whatever they may be ; and that 
neither voice nor inftruments excite 
in us any diftinct perception? Is not 
this therefore, adds the ingenious Ob- 
ferver, a faithful image of our 
thoughts, of our reafonings, of our 
fyftems ; in aword, of the conceptions 
which have enhanced to fo great a 
degree the reputation of fo many Phi- 
lotophers ? As often as they have 
judged of things which, in order to 
be well comprehended, feemed to 
require an organ that was wanting to 
them (a thing that often happens) 
they have fhewn lefs fagacity, and 
have been farther from truth, than 
this deat and dumb pertfon. 

This fame deaf and dumb man, our 
Objerver {peaks of, was not deficient 
in point of good intellectual qualities, 
and his gefture was very expreffive. 
On this head, he relates the follow- 
ing fact : I was once playing at chefs, 
and the mute was looking on. My 
adverfary reduced me to an embar- 
rafling fituation. ‘The mute perceiv- 
ed it immediately ; and, belicving the 
game loft, he fhut his eyes, bowed his 
head, and let fall his arms ; figns 
whereby he declared to nic, that he 
held me for defeated, or dead. Ob- 
ferve, by the way, how metaphorical 
the language of geitures is. 1 believed 


at firft, that he was in the right; yet, 
as 
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as I had not exhaufted all combina- 
tions, | guarded againft giving out, 
and was itudying fome refource to 
extricate mylelf trom the embarraff- 
ment. The opinion of the mute was, 
that I could find no refource; which 
he expreffed very plainly by thaking 
his head, and replacing the loft pie- 
ces on the chefs board. His example 
invited other fpectators to fpeak of 
the matter ; they examined it, and, 
by trying bad expedients, a good one 
was at laft hit upon. I did not fail 
to have recourfe to it, and to make 
the mute underftand, that he was mif- 
taken, and that I would recover, not- 
withftanding his opinion to the con- 
trary. Buthe, fhewing me by the 
finger all the {pectators one after an- 
other, and making at the fame time 
a {mall motion of the lips, which he 
accompanied with a great motion of 
the two arms, which went and came 
in the direction of the door and the 
tables, he anfwered me, that there 
was little merit in having got the bet- 
ter of my former il! play a the ad- 
vice of a third, a fourth, and others, 
which his geftures fignified fo clearly, 
that none could miftake them. 

There could not, perhaps, be a bet- 
ter judge of the language by geftures, 
and in general of theatrical exhibition, 
than a deaf perfon. The fame Ob- 
ferver relates an experiment he made, 


and from which, he confeffes, he had 
received more light, in regard to mo. 
tions and geftures, than from all the 
reading in the world. A piece being 
once played he was well acquainted 
with, he went to the upper gallery in 
the Playhoule ; for, the farther he 
was from the actors, the better he 
was placed for his experiment. As 
foon as the curtain was drawn up, 
and the moment came for all the fpec. 
tators to difpofe themfelves tor hear- 
ing, he thruft his fingers into his ears, 
not without fome ar ast heen on the 

art of thofe who fat about him. He 
oes them clofe ftopped, as long as 
the action and the play of the actor 
feemed to agree with the difcourfe 
which he remembered ; and he did 
not hear, but when he was difcon- 
certed by the gettures, or thought he 
was. It mutt be confefled here, with 
our Obferver, that there are very few 
Comedians in a condition to ftand fuch 
a teft. 

M. Le Sage, the author of Gil Blas, 
and fome other theatrical pieces, be- 
came abfolutely deaf in his old ages 
yet did not difcontinue going to fee his 
pieces played. He fcarce loft a word 
of them ; and was even wont to fay, 
that he had never better judged, eith- 
er of the reprefentation, or of his pie- 
ces, than fince he could no longer 
hear the actors. 





OW fantaftick foever a fable is, 

it is in fome nations believed ; 
and whoever doubts of its truth, is 
treated by that nation as a fool. In 
the kingdom of Juida, where they 
adore the ferpent, what man dare de- 
ny the tale which the Marabouts tell 
of a hog, which, fay they, infulted the 
divinity of the ferpent, and eat him 
up. An holy Marabout, they adc, 
preceived it, and carried his complaints 
tu the king. 
death was pronounced upon all the 
{wine ; the execution followed, and 
the whole race was going to be extir- 
pated ; when the people remonftrated 
to his maiefty, that it was not jult to 
punifh fo many innocent fwine for one 
guilty hog. ‘Thefe remonfirances fuf- 
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peafed the grand Marabout, the maf- 
facre ceafed, and the hogs were crder- 
ed to behave with more refpe@ to the 
Deity for the future. Thus, cry the 
Marabouts, the ferpent to be revenged 
on the impious, kindled the wrath 
of kings, that the whole univerfe might 
acknowledge his divinity, bis temple, 
and his high prieft, at the order of the 
Mat about appointed to ferve bim, and 
of the virgins confecrated to his wor- 
fhip. It retired at the bottom of the 

inctuary, the ferpent god, invifible to 
the Gcht of the king himfelf, receives 
not his queftions, and renders no an- 
fwer to his requefts, but by the mouth 
of the pricits 5 it is not for m yrtals to 
pry into thefe myfteries with prefane 
eVes 5 their duty isto believe, to prot- 
trate themfelves, and to adore. 
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In the kingdom of Juida, when the 
inhabitants meet, they throw them- 
felves down from the hammocks in 
which they are, place themielves on 
their knees over againft each other, 
kifs the ground, clap their hands, 
make their compliments, and rife. 
The people in this country certainly 
believe that their manner of faluting is 
the moft polite. 

The inhabitants of the Manillas fay, 
that politenefs requires that they 
fhould bow their bodies very low, put 
each of their hands on their cheeks, 
and raife up one foot from the ground, 
keeping the knees bent. 


The inhabitants of Congo kill thofe 
they imagine paft recovery, to fhorten 
their pains and agonies. . 

In the ifle of Formofa, when a man 
is dangeroufly il!, they put a flip knot 
about his neck, and ftrangle him, te 
fave him from the pain of a lingering 
death. 

In the kingdom of Juida, in Africa, 
the people give no affiltance to the 
fick ; they cure themfelves as well as 
they can ; and when theyare recovers 
ed, live in the fame cordiality with 
thofe who had juft abandoned them, 

HELVvEeTivs. 





ANECDOTE Of a 


ONSIEUR de Miravin, a young 

gentleman of Paris, poffeffed, in 
addition to a great deal of wit and vi- 
vacity, the amazing faculties of a Ven- 
triloquift. On his father’s death, 
finding himfelf poffeifed of little more 
than the advantages of a polite educa- 
tion, he refolved to make this talent 
fubfervient to fome purpofe of utility. 
He accordingly by affuming a grab of 
piety and referve introduced himfelf 
into the family of a rich citizen, who 
had an only daughter, the heirefs of 
animmenfe fortune. One dayasthey 
were converfing on religious fubjects, 
the citizen heard a voice folemnly 
whifpering in his ear, * If thou doft 
not give thy daughter in marriage to 
this godly young man, within three 
days thou jhalt die.’”’ The old man 
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ftarted with horror, and cafting his 
eyes on Morf. de Miravin, faw that 
his lips were unmoved, and that his 
countenance expreffed nothing but 
amazement. The mother of tbe 
young lady, who was preient, ftrong- 
ly recommended an immediate con- 
clution of the match, that her huit- 
band might efcape his impending fate. 
He, more fufpicious, adjourned to the 
church of Notre Dame, there by pray- 
er to feck for comfort and information. 
He had not been many minutes on 
his knees, when he heard from behind 
the altar, the word ¢* obey”? repeated 
thrice in the fame folemn accent as 
the former warning. He returned 
home, and the next day made Mons. 
de Miravin his fon in law, and one of 
the richeft men in Paris. 
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AneEcpore of an AncIENT WARRIOR. 


IWARD, the great Duke of North- 

umberland, rendered himfelf fa- 
mous in the eleventh century, by to- 
tally defeating that tyrant Macbeth, 
and reftoring King Malcolm to tie 
throne of Scotland. Of this valiant 
Nobleman two fingular circumftances 
ate related, which difplay his high 
fenfe of honour, and his martial dif- 
pofition. When intelligence was 
brought to him that his fon Ofberne 
was flain in this glorious aétion, be 


was at firt inconfolable ; till he heard 
that the wound was received in the 
breaft, and that he had behaved with 
the greateft gallantry. When he 
found his own death approaching, he 
ordered his fervants to clothe him in 
a complete fuit of armour ; and fitting 
erect on his couch, with his fpear in 
his hand, he declared, that, in that 
pofture, the only one worthy of a war- 
rior, tre would patiently await the fa- 
tal momeat. 
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STORY of FATHER NICHOLAS. 
[By Mr. Macxenzte:] 


HE effe&ts of moral inftruction 

and precept en the mind have 
been rated very highly by fome grave 
and worthy men; while by others the 
experience of their enefficacy, in regu- 
Jating the conduct of the hearer or 
reader, has been cited as an indifput- 
able proof of their unimportance. 
* Among thofe,’ fay they, ‘ on whom 
Moral Eloquence has employed ail 
her powers, who have been tutored 
by the wifeit and moft virtuous teach- 
ers, and have had the advice and di- 
rection of the ableft and moft perfua- 
live guides, how few are there whofe 
future conduét has anfwered to the in- 
ftruétion they received, or the maz- 
ims which were fo often repeated to 
them.’’ Natural difpofition, or acquir- 
ed habits, regulate the tenor of our 
lives; and neither the fermon that 
perfuades, nor the relation that 
moves, has permanent effect on the 
actions of him who liftens or who 
weeps. 

Yet though examples of their effi- 
cacy are not very frequent, it does not 
altogether follow that the difcourte or 
the {tory is ufelefs and vain. Strong- 
¢r motives will no doubt, overpow- 
er weaker ones; and thofe which 
conftantly afail will prevail over oth- 
ers which feldom occur. Paffion, 
therefore, will fometimes be obeyed 
when reafon is forgot, andcorrupt fo- 
ciety will ar length overcome the beft 
early inpreffions. But the effects of 
that reafon, or of thofe impreffions, 
we are not alwavs in a condition to 
eftimate fairly. The examples of their 
failure are eafily known, and certain 
of being oblerved ; inftunces of fuch 
as have been preterved from fur- 
rounding contagion by their influence 
are traced with difficulty and {trike us 
lefs when they“are traced. 

Formal precepts and hypothetical 
cautions are indeed frequently offer- 
ed to youth and inexperience, in a 

nanner fo ungracious as neither to 

command their attention nor concili- 

ate their liking. He who fays I am 

to inftruét and to warn, with a face 

of inftruction or admonition, prepares 

his audience for hearing what the 
* 


young and the lively always avoid as 
tirefome, or fear as unpleafant. A 
more willing and a deeper impreffion 
will be made when ‘he obfervation a- 
rifes without being prompted, when 
the underitaading is addreffed through 
the teelings. It was this which ftruck 
me fo forcibly in the ftory of Father 
Nicholas. I never felt fo ftrongly the 
evils ot diflipation, nor ever was {o 
afhamed of the fhame of being virtu- 
ous. 

It was at a {mall town in Brittany, 
in which there was a convent of Ben- 
edi¢tines, where particular circum. 
flances had induced me to take up my 
relidence for a few weeks. They had 
fome pictures which i{trangers ufed to 
vifit. I went with a party whofe 
purpofe was to look at them ; mine, 
in fuch places, 1s rather to look at 
inen. If in the world we behold the 
fhifting fcene which prompts obferva- 
tion, we fee in fuch fecluded focieties 
a fort of ftill Life, which nourithes 
thought, which gives fubject for medi- 
tation. I coniefs, however, { have 
often been difappointed. I have feen 
a groupe of faces under their cowls, 
on which fpeculation could build 
nothing ; mere common place counte- 
nances whitch might have equally well 
belonged to a corporation of bakers 
or butchers.  Moft of thofe in the 
conveat I now vifited were of that 
kind ; one however, was of a very 
fuperiour order ; that of a monk, whe 
kneeled at a diftance from the altar, 
near a Gothick window, through the 
painted panes of which a gloomy light 
touched his forehead, and threw a dark 
Rembrandt fhade on the hollow of 
alarge black melancholy eye. It was 
impoffible not to take notice of him. 
He looked up involuntarily, no doubt, 
to a picture of our Saviour bearing his 
crofs; the fimilarity of the attitude, 
and the quiet refignation of the two 
countenances, formed a refemblance 
that could not but ftrike every one. 
‘It is Father Nicholas, whifpered our 
conduétor, who is of all the brother- 
hood the moit rigid to himfelf, and 
the kindeft to other men. To the 
diftreffed, to the fick, to the dying, he 
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is always ready to adminifter afliftance 


and confolation. _ Nobody ever told 
him a misfortune in which he did not 
take an intereft, or reguefted good of- 
fices which he retufed to grant: yet 
the aufterity and mortification of his 
own life are beyond the ftricteft rules 
of his order ; and it is only from what 
he does for others that one fuppofes 
him to feel any touch of humanity. 
The fubject feemed to make our in, 
former eloquent. .J was young, curi- 
ous, enthufiaftick—it funk into my 
heart, and I could not reff till 1 was 
made acquainted with Father Nicho- 
las. Whether from the power of the 
introduction I procured, from his owa 
benevolence, or from my deportment, 
the good man looked upon me with 
the complacency of a parent. ¢ It is 
not ufual,’ faid he ‘ my fon, for peo- 

le at your age to folicit acquaintance 
ike mine. ‘To you the world is in its 
prime ; why fhould you anticipate its 
decay ? Gaiety and cheerfulnefs {pring 
up around you.; why fhould you 
feek out the abodes of melancholy and 
woe? Yet though dead to the plea- 
fures, 1 am not infenfible to the 
charities of life; I feel your kinddeis, 
and with for an opportunity to requite 
it.’ He perceived.my turn for letters, 
and fhewed me fome curious manu- 
{cripts, and fome fcarce books, which 
belonged to their convent ; thefe were 
not the communications I fought; 
accident gave me an opportunity of 
obtaining the knowledge of Father 
Nicholas, the ftory of his forrows, 
the caufe of his aufterities. 

One evening when I entered his 
cell, after knocking at the door with- 
out being heard, I perceived him 
kneeling before a crucifix, to which 
was affixed a fmall picture, which I 
took to be that of the Bleffed Virgin. 
I ftood behind him uncertain whether 
I fhould wait the clofe of his devotion- 
al exercife, or retire unperceived as [ 
came. His. tace was covered with his 
hand, and I heard his ftifled groans. 
A mixture of compaffion and of curi- 
ofity fixed me to my place. He took 
his hands from his eyes with a quick- 
ened movement, as if a pang had forc- 


» ed them thence ; he laid hold of the 

picture, which he kiffed twice, pref- 

fed it to his bofom, and then gazing 
Vol. U1. Fune, 1790. 2W 


on it earneftly, burit into tears. After 
a few mements he clafped his hands 
together, threw a look up to Heaven, 
and muttering fome words which I 
could not hear, drew a deep figh, 
which feemed. to. clofe the account of 
his forrows for the time ; and, rifing 
from his knees, difcovered me. I was 
afhamed of my fituation, and ftam- 
mered out fome apology for my unin. 
teational interruption of his devo- 
tions. ‘ Alas!’ faid he, ‘ be not de- 
ceived; thefe are not the tears of 
devotion, nor the meltings of piety, 
but the wringingsof remorfe. Pers 
haps young man, it may fiead thee te 
be told the {tory of my fufferings and 
of my fins; ingenuous as thy nature 
feems, it may be expofed to tempta- 
tions like mine ;. it may be the victim 
of laudable feelings perverted, of 
virtue betrayed, of falfe honour and 
miftaken fhame. 

** My name is St. Hubert; my fam- 
ily ancient and refpectable, though its 
domains, frem various untoward. e- 
vents,; had been. contracted much 
within their former extent. I lott 
my father before I knew the misfor- 
tune of loofing him ; and the indylg. 
ence of my mother, who continued a 
widow, made up, in the elhimation of 
a young man, for any want of that 
protection or of that guidance which 
another parent might have afforded. 
After having pailed with applaufe 
through the ordinary ftudies which 
the capital of our’ province allowed 
an Opportunity of acquiring, my mo- 
ther fent me to Paris, along with the 
fon of a neighbouring family, who, 
though of lefs honourable defcent, 
was much richer than ours. 

Young Delaferre, that was my com- 
panion’s name, was intended for the 
army: me, from particular circum- 
ftances which promifed fuccefs in that 
line, my mother and her friends had 
deftined for the long robe, and had 
agreed for the purchale of a charge for 
me when I fhould be qualified tor it. 
Delaferre had a fovereign contempt 
for any profeffion but that of arms, and 
took every opportunity of infpiring 
me with the fame fentiments. In the 
capital I had this prejudice every day 
more and more confirmed. The fer- 
t¢ of every man who had ferved, the 
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infolent faperiority he claimed over 
his fellow citizens, dazzled my ambi- 
tion and awed my bafhfulnefs. From 
nature, I had that extreme fenfibility 
of fhame, which could not ftand againtt 
the ridicule even of much inferiour 
men. Ignorance would often confound 
me in matters of which I was perfect- 
Yy well informed, from his fuperiour 
effrontery ; and the beft eftablifhed 
principles of my mind would fome- 
times yield to the impudence of aflam- 
ing forhiftry, or of unblufhing vice. 
‘To the profeffion which my relations 
had marked out for me, attention, di- 
fivence, and fober manners, were nat- 
urally attached ; having once fet down 
that profeffion as humiliating, I con- 
cluded its attendant qualities to be 
equally difhonourable. 1 was afham- 
ed of virtues to which I was naturally 
inclined, a bully in vices which I hat- 
ed and defpifed. Delaferre énjoyed 
my apoftacy from innocence as a vic- 
tory he had gained. At fchool he was 
much mv inferiour,and I attained “em 
mark of diftin€&tion to which he ha 
afpiredinvain. In Paris he triumph- 
ed in his turn ? his fuperiour wealth 
enabled him to command the appear- 
ances of faperiour dignity and ‘fhow ; 
the cockade in his hat in{pired a con- 
fidence which my fituation did not al- 
Jow ; and, bold as he was in diffipation 
and debauchery, he led me as an in- 
feriour whom he had taught the art of 
living, whom he had firft trained’ to 
independence and to manhood My 
mother’s ill judged kindnefs fupplied 
me with the means of thofe pleaiures 
which my companions induced ‘me to 
fhare ; if pleafures they might be call- 
ed, which I often partook with unea- 
finefs, and refle&ted on with remorie. 
Sometimes, thong]: but too felaomm, I 
was as much a hypocrite on the other 
fide ; I was felfdenied, beneficent, and 
virtuous, by ftealth ; while the time 
and morey which I had fo employed, 
TI boafted to my ¢ompanions of having 
fpent in debauchery, in riot, and in 
Vice. 

The habits of life howefer, into 
which I had been led, began by de- 
grees to blunt my natural feelings of 
re€titude, and to take from vice the 
reftraints of confcience. Butthe dan- 
Serous connection I had fermed was 
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broken off by the accident of Delafer- 
re’s receiving orders to join his regi. 
ment, then quartered at Dunkirk. At 
his defire, I gave him the convoy as far 
as to a relation’s houfe in Picardy, 
where he was to fpend a day or two in 
his wav. I will introduce you,” faid 
he in a tone of pleafantry, “ becaufe 
you will be a favourite ; my coufin 
Santonges is as fober and precife as yon 
were when I firft found you.”” The 

man whom he thus charaf€teriz: 
ed poffeffed indeed all thofe virtues of 
which the ridicule of Delaferre had 
fometimes made me afhamed, but 
which it had never made me entirely 
ceafe to revere. His example encour- 
aged, and his precepts fortified my nat- 
ural difpofition to goodnefs ; but his 
daughter, Emilia de Santonges, was a 
more interefting affiftant to it. After 
my experience of the few of her fex 
with whom we were acquainted in 
town, the native beauty, the unaffe@- 
ed manners of Emilia, were infinitely 
attractive. Delaferre, however, found 
them infipid and tirefome. He left 
his kinfman’s the third morning after 
his arrival, promifing, as foon as his 
regiment fhould be reviewed, to meet 
me in Paris. * Except in Paris,’ faid 
he, § we exift merely, but do not live.’ 
I found it very different. “ 1 lived 
but in the prefence of Emilia de San- 
tonges. Butwhy fhouldI recal thofe 
days of pureft felicity, or think of 
what my Emilia was ! for, not long 
atter, fhe was mine. Inthe winter fhe 
came to Pars, with her father, on ac- 
count of his health, which was then 
rapidly on the decline. I tended him 
with that afiduity which was due to 
his friendthip, which the company of 
Emitia made more an indulgence than 
aduty. Our cares, and the tkill of his 
Phificians, were fruitlefs, He died, 
and left his daughter to my friepdffiip. 
It was then that I firft dared to hope 
for her love ; that, over the grave of 
her father, 1 mingled my tears with 
Fmilia’s and tremblingly ventured to 
afk, if the thought me worthy of com- 
forting her forrows ? Emilia was too 
innocent for difguife, too honeft for 
affectation : the gave her hand to my 
virtues—for I was then virtuous—to 
reward, at the fame time, and to con- 
firm them. We retired to Santonges’, 

where 
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where we enjoyed as much felicity as 

rhaps the lot of humanity will al- 
™ . My Emilia’s merit was equal to 
her happinefs ; and I may fay without 
vanity, fince it is now my fhame, that 
the fince wretched St. Hubert was 
then thought to deferve the bleffings 
he enjoyed. 

In this ftate of peaceful felicity we 
had lived fomething more than a year 
when my Emilia found herfelf with 
child. On that occafion my anxiety 
was fuch as a hufband who doats on 
his wife may be fuppofed to feel In 
confequence of that anxiety, I propof- 
ed our removing for fome weeks to 
Paris, where fhe might have abler af- 
fiftance than our province could afford 
in thofe moments of danger which fhe 
foon expected. To this the ebjected 
with earneftnefs, from a variety of 
motives : but moft of my neighbours 
applauded my refolution ; and one, 
who was the nephew of a farmer gene- 
ral, and had purchafed the eftate on 
which his father had been a tenant, 
told me the danger from their country 
accoucheurs Was Each, that nobody who 
could attord to go to Paris would think 
of trufting them. I was a little ten- 
der on the reproach of poverty, and 
abfolutely determined for the jour- 
ney. ‘To induce my wife’s confent I 
had another pretext, being left execu- 
tor to a friend who died in Paris, and 
hadeffects remaining there. Emilia at 
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For fome time I {carce ever left our 
hotel : it was the fame at which bmi- 
lia and her father had lodged, when he 
came to Paris to die, and leave her to 
my love. The recollection of thofe 
feenes, tender and interc{ting as they 
were, {pread a fort of meiancholy in- 
dulgence over our mutual fociety, by 
which the company of any third per- 
fon could fcarcely be brooked. My 
wife had fome of thole fad preiages 
which women of her fenfibility otter 
feel in the condition fhe was then in. 
All my attention and folicitude were 
excited to combat her fears. ‘* I thall 
not live,’”’ fhe would fay, ‘‘to revilit 
Santonges’ ; but my Henry will think 
of me there : in thofe woods in which 
we have fo eften walked, by that brook 
to the fall of which we have liftened 
together, and felt in filence, what lan- 
guage, at leaft what mine, my love, 
could not fpeak.”’ 

The good father was overpowered 
by the tendernefs of the images that 
rufhed upon his mind, and tears for a 
moment choaked his utterance. Af- 
ter a hort fpace he began, witha voice 
faultering and weak— 

“‘ Pardon the emotion that ftopped 
my recital. You pity me; but it is 
not always that my tears are of fo gen- 
tle a kind, the images her {peech re- 
called, foftened my feclings into for- 
row ; but I am not worthy of them. 
Hear the conteiiion of my r- 





laft coniented,andweremoved totown = morfe. 
accordingly. [ To be continued. } 
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The Freedom of Aion, which the Circum/flance of Sex gives a Man, proved a Mi- 
JSortune—the Journal of a Libertine. 


AS my fair correfpondent Amanda’s 
letter, inferted in my laft paper, 
has given, I am told, a general fatif- 
faction, it wif! not, I hope, be difa- 
Ereeable to my readers, if I refume 
the fubje&, efpecially as I want to in- 
troduce a little journal to their obfer- 
vation, which was lately prefented to 
me with the papers of a deceafed man 
of quality, who was unhappily a man 
of gallantry alfo ; and indulged a li- 
centioufnels of thinking, in fome cafes, 
that reflected no great honour either 
upon his humanity or undeiitanding. 





I have frequently remarked what a 
degree of nicety is requilite in the 
education of young women ; and de- 
livered it as my opinion, that thofe 
parents were very fortugate, who, 
trom the fex of their children, had 
none of the various confequences to 
apprehend, which the leatt indifcre- 
tion ju the ladies is conftantly ture of 
bringing onatamily. IT have faid that 


the fame levity of conduct which would 
fteep a woman in the grofictt les 
of infamy, is entirely overlooked, if 
not publickly approved, in a man; and 
that 
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that the mere circumftance of fex 
gives hima king of privilege to prac- 
tule a number of irregularities, that 
would render an uncultivated female 
the fcanda) of fociety. 

But at the iame time that the de- 
pravity of cuftom has given this un- 
happy fuperiority to the men; at the 
time that our lordly fex is invetted by 
the world with a preicriptive title of 
violating the moft facred of the divine 
ordinances, neither reafon nor religi- 
on has given us the leaf exemption 
from undergoing that dreadful exam- 
mation in another life, which is fo 
fatally difregarded in this. When we 
fee the moft triumphant libertine in 
his moments of illnefs, or his hours 
of reflection, it is then we find that 
this boafted right of doing wrong is 
nothing more than a glittering gew- 
gaw that leads us into a certain de- 
ftruction, and onght to be lamented 
as the greateft of ali misfortun’s, in- 
ftead of being confidered as a matter 
of confolatien, or looked upon with 
ao eye of appetite or joy. To fpeak 
in the language of the poet ; 


When we dehold him languidly oppreft, 
On “a pale couch ail ghaitly and de- 
clin’d, 
Or drag'd before the godhead of his breatt, 
And damn’d to all the hells within his 
mind ; 
*Tis then th’ intrinfick nothingnefs of 
fame, 
In all it’s pomp of emptinefs hall rife, 
Teach wifiom’s cheek to redden at a name, 
And virtue’s brow to furrow and defpife. 


Highly foever as the round of maf- 
culioe errours may be envied by the 
ignorant, or coveted by the profli- 
pate, I afk the greateft libertine exift- 
ing, who ig not utterly deftitute of 
common _underftanding, bow he 
would, upon a coo! confideration 
choofe to be thought the author of 
the following journal; though I {hall 
give him a bit of encouragement into 
the bargain, which is, that few people 
in the gay world were ever better re- 
ceived than the perfon who wrote it: 
The JOURNAL of a LIBERTINE. 

“* For fear any thing of confequence 
Should efcape my memory, fat down 
January the 17th, 1744, to make a 
journal of all my adventures—Paid a 
debt of sool.to Lord Worthle(s, which 
floft upon betting my mother’s life 
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againtt his bay gelding’s, the old 
barridas having gone off lat week 
with an afthma, 

Memorandum—to make my differ- 
ent tradefmen abate a regulated pro- 
portion from each of their bills, till 
the forgoing fum is reimburfed. 

Turned off my houfckeeper Jenkins, 
for her infolence in refenting tome in- 
nocent liberties which J cafually took 
with ber daughter, 

Sent a letter to my friend Hilman’s 
wife, making an appointment—bleft 
with an anfwer to my wifh—dreft for 
the oh peng gs Ny mee 2 faved 
my life once in the country, and 
broke his own arm in the attempt— 
lent me feveral confiderable fums of 
mon¢ey—and fhewed me feveral im- 
portant acts of friendfhip—cruel to 
difhonour him—the glory of the ac- 
tion irrefiftable—my f{cruples laid afide 
—a chair at the door. 

Met Mrs. Hilman—bhappy—hinted it 
that very evening at the coffee houfe— 
achallenge fromthe hufbandthreedays 
after—difarmed in Hyde Park—aik 
Se ge Pr down in the mouth, 

At the chapel royal Eafter Sunday 
—faw a fine young girl, about fixteen, 
in one of the ifles—ordered.Will to 
dog her home—found fhe was a 
hofier’s daughter near the Strand— 
made Will watch for an opportunity 
of flipping a note into her hand in the 
Park—fucceeded on Thurfday—the 
and a relation drink tea with me ata 
millener’s near Covent Garden next 
Sunday evening. 

Monday morning—laft night de- 
tained Polly Homefpun from her 
family—prevailed upon her to go into 
a private lodging—Wednefday Polly 
advertifed—hear that her father ina 
fit of defpair makes away with himfelf 
on Saturday morning—vexed— 

May 25—heartly tired of Polly—or- 
dered Will to pay of her lodgings, to 
give her a couple of guineas, aod to 
tell her I had no more bufinefs for her 
—fhall fet out for the country to- 
morrow morning— 

June 3—in the country—bhorfe 
whipped Farmer Harrow for pafling 
me without taking of his hat—6th— 
caught his fon Dick fhooting at a 
mark near the road fide, and took 
his gun undera pretence that he was 
going to poach in my manor— . 
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toth—Ordered Reck my &eward 
to throw tee icllow that Kreps the 
crois isn into gaal—ihe rafcal having 
the mmpadence to think an accidental 
fre which burned down bie Rabics, 
wes a foficient reafoa fox me to excufe 
him a year’s reat— 

smuth—The inskeeper’s wife came 
with a petition—a likely black whole- 
fome looking woman, of about cight 
and twenty—ipoke kindly to her, and 
offered, upon certain conditions, to 
give her hufband ums for paying the 
money—refuied with difdain—the in- 
folent huffey turned out of doors, 
and Rack ordered to proceed againit 
the fellow direfly. 

rath—The innkeeper in jail—a 
letter from the man where Polly 
Homefpun lodged, telling me that the 
bad been melancholy for a few days, 
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and the evening before had thiown 
berfcié isto Rotomoad’s pond, where 
the was drowned—curft the puppy's 
umpertineace for troubling me about 
the matter, aad fent him half a gui- 
nea towards defraying her funeral 


For the honour of human natore I 
fhall Gop here ; the remainder of the 
journal is nothing but a repetition of 
cruelty aad lu; I hope among my 

caders there is no part of the forego- 
ing memorandums which can be ap- 
cable to themfcives : if a fimilitude 
uld be found to any of their ac- 
waiptance, ict not the privilege of the 
a moment extcnuate the bafencis 
of the man, but let every body ex- 
claim im the language of Horace, 


Hic niger ef, bunc mm Romane cavete. 








FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
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S 1 lately ftrolled through the 
A adjacent fields, the beauty of the 
evening tempted me to prolong my 
ramble. The fun juft finking into 
the befom of the ocean, faintly illu- 
minated the horizon, while its depart- 
ing rays juft gilt the fkirts of the 
evening cloud, and variegated the 
diftant hilltop with gold. Attaining 
an eminence, I feated myfelf on its 
fummit, and as I viewed the glowing 
land{cape around, indulged myfelf in 
pleafing fen{fations on the rifing glory 
Harvard. 

This univerfity is jufily regarded 
the foftering mother of our moit lead- 
ing characters. Our forefathers 
were not needy adventurers, who 
tempted the rude ocean, with a prof- 
pect of gain, but were men of cenius, 
driven by perfecution to feek fome 
country where they might worthip 
God, and educate their children in the 
manner, moft agreeable to their own 
confciences. In a fhort time after 
their arrival, while New England was 
yeta dreary wildernefs, and before 
they had formedany plan for indulg- 
Pe the fenfes, they applied them- 
felves to the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and jaid the toundation of their 
tutarre uiefulnefs, by erecting the tem- 
ple of fcieace in this beautiful frot. 





They concluded few things would 
diffufe more fubétantial bieilings at 
home, or render them more reipett- 
ed abroad, than thus publickly pa- 
tronizing thofe arts and fcences, 
which make men wiler, happier, and 
better. Senfible of the iahecility of 
laws, unaccompanied by good morals, 
they laid the foundation of this uni- 
vertity, that found morals and good 
laws might mutually fupport each 
other. They well kaew the bet 
method to prevent crimes, was to 
let liberty be attended by knowledge. 

This feminary, like the colony, 
froma {mall beginning attained its 
prefent magnituce, and under the 
unmediate protection of government, 
“* Grew with its growth, and Mrengthened 

with its trength,” 

Its conftitution is fo peculiar, that 
it muft expand, fiourth, fade and die 
with the commonwealth itielf, aad 
from it we may eftimate the mekes 
and populoufnefs of the ftate. 

The difcipline, plan of ftudy, and 
difiribution of literary honours, are 
here, very fimilar to thofe of Oxford 
and Cambridge in England; yet this 
difference marks and dignifies this 
American feminary, that perfons ot 
every denomination, may be educated 
here, no religious tefts whatfoever be- 
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ing required. The incorporated Aca- 
demies tor inftructing youthyand gram- 
mar {chools, which each town 1s by 
law obliged to maintain, tend great- 
ly-to difleminate ufetul knowledge ; 
the grammar fchools fill the Academtes, 
the dcademies the Untverfity, as brooks 
do the rivulets, and rivulets the river 
Which adorns, and fertilizes the coun- 
try through which it flows. 

The falubrity of the air, and beau- 
ty of the fituation, confpire to render 


' Cambridgea charming diftriét. The 


river Charles, which 1s about as wide 
as the Seine, oppofite the Louvre in 
Paris, rolls in A of the town, while 
the hills, forming the back ground of 





the picture, are crowned with forts, 
and the remains of thofe military 
works, which animate the view, and 
recal to mind thofe ever memorable 
tranfactions which ornament the firft 
pages in the hiftory of the American 
war. One fide of the landicape is 
decorated with elegant villas, and the 
other exhibits a diftant view of the 
Metropolis, connected with Charlefown 
by a magnificient bridge. 

The trme will come when Poet 
tutored by Philofophy, fhall exalt her 
voice to ages, and confecrate to end- 
lefs fame thefe delightful haunts of 
the mutes. R 
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The R EFOR 
Addreffed to the FAIR 


PERDITA, was the only daughter 

of an exceedingly aimable, though 
poor woman, who had drank deep of 
various affliction, which neceflitated 
a feparation from the darling object of 
her affection. The good old lady 
finding it impoffible to fupport herfelf 
and child, applied to a new marri- 
ed pair, and eafily obtained little Mifs 
the unenviable place of waiting maid. 
In the revolution of five or fix years, 
Perdita was elevated to the rank of 
houfe keeper, and managed every 
concern with fo much prudence and 
fidelity, as greatly endeared her to 
the miftrefs of the family, who, upon 
her death bed, fervently commended 
the children to her attentive care, 
and not ob{curely hinted, that Perd?- 
ta’s fucceffion in the maternal cha- 
racter, would be far from difagreea- 
ble to her. The funeral obfequies 
were fcarcely performed, when Mal- 
facio, now a widower with four chil- 
dren, requeited the attendance of his 
honfe keeper, and with fome flatter- 
ing compliments, addrefied to her 
beauty and virtues, politely took her 
by the hand, and feated her at the 
head of the table, before a room full 
ofcompany. ‘This gave the unfor- 
tunate girl, that initantaneous eleva- 
tion of fpirits, which, too flatteringly 
indulged, proved the fource of future 
mifery. As the had frequent op- 
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portunities of feeing her excellent 
mother, Perdita candidly related thofe 
marks of diftinguifhed attention, with 
which fhe was. daily honoured, and 
the tear of filial pleafure fparkled ia 
her eye, that yet a little while, and 
the forrowing widow would be happy 
indeed. My child, faid the venera- 
ble matron, I tremble at your want 
of difcernment. Ma/facio’s circum- 
ftances, his fortune, and connexions, 
admit not the thought of an honoura- 
ble alliance. Your pride, is too 
great to furvive difgrace. This mo- 
ment retreat to the humble cell of 
poverty. If his defigns are founded 
in Vertue, he can find the manfion of 
diftrefs, and lead you from thence to 
the facred altar of Hymen. Alas! 
fhe was deaf to the voice of experi- 
ence, and returned, to return no 
more. Malfacio, undeviatingly, pur- 
{ued the icheme he had in view, and 
finally accomplifhed Perdita’s ruin, 
under the deep guife of ardent love. 
Several months had elapfed from the 
commencement of this unhallowed 
commerce, during which, he had di- 
rested his attentions to a young lady 
of great expectations, who received 
his addreffes with pleafure. Perdita 
became acquainted with the reality of 
his perfidy, and plead her‘ advanced 
ftate of pregnancy, and his heaven re- 
corded vows, in all the eloquence of 
tearful 
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Ethical Obfervations. 


‘tearful grief. Malfacio was callous to 
every generous impreffion, and mor- 
tifyingly fpurned her from his feet. 
The poor girl, when her firft tranf- 

rts had fubfided, appeared to be 
unufually calm, and redoubled her 
attentions to family concerfis. The 
houfe was fet in perfect order, and 
an accurate account taken by her own 
hand, of al} the moveables and im- 
moveables : The keys of the differ- 
ent apartments fhe delivered fo a 
faithful fervant, and retired to her 
chamber at anearly hour. The fam- 
‘ily were foon alarme& by the moft 
piercing groans ; they rufhed in—fhe 
was {truggling in theagonies of death 
—by her fide was the fatal cup, {till 
containing more than fufficient to 
have poifoned a dozen men. Phyfi+ 
cians were fent for immediately. At 
the fame inftant Ma/facio came home. 
The mother, and the feducer, entered 
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the chamber together. It formeda 
feene of untterable woe. The bitter 
pains of the dying fair—the exer- 
tions of humanity to fave the yet un- 
born—the grief of a tender parent— 
the guilty terrorsof the wretch—bec- 
gar’ defcription. A few convulfive 
pangs put the final period to exittence ; 
Perdita, and her babe, were decently 
interred ; and the triumphant villain 
matried astew weeks afterward. 
Long did Heaven hold aloof the 
chaftening rod. At length’ his chil- 
dren, valled down the river. upon a 
holiday, were fuddenly ingulphed = by 
a violent fquall, and he who had 
taken the widow’s. lamb away, in a 
moment loft his own. May the hum- 
ble fair, who reads this artlefs tale, 
ferioufly ponder upon the folemn cas 
taftrophe, and remember, that caution 
ought to mount fleeplefs guard, againft 
the wily machinations of the Widower, 
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ETHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


T is a maxim among the philofoph- 
ick and thinking part of mankind, 
that nothing conftitutes a greater de- 
gree ot importance to man, or is moré 
effential ‘to render him pleafing and 
ornamental to fociety, than a ftrict ad- 
herence to equanimity of temper, and 
an exact moral and virtuous. govern- 
ment of his conduét. Stoicks of ‘the 
moft remote antiquity, ever held this 
combination of difpofition in the 
higheft efteem ; and that man is wore 
thy of double regard, whofe good ac- 
tions are influenced by, and refult 
from, a ftriét attention to the precepts 
of chriftianity, whofe great founder 
lett it, as indubitable truth, that ‘hu- 
man excellence confifts, in purity of 
thoucht,. word, and deed. ‘ At the 
fame time it muft be granted, that the 
Various avocations and purfuits of 
hfe, furnith many incidents fo aggra- 
vating, that we are very juftifiable 
in fhowing difapprobation ; but even 
here our paffions fhould never be fuf- 
fered to predominate over reafon. 
The refraétory and inéorrigible tem- 
pers of fome men, lead to an idea, as 
if human nature was formed of dif- 
ferent materials: Yét a fuppofition 








of this kind mu be abfurd, for it 
is inconfittent with that inftinét of 
réafon, which the author of exiftence 
has committed to our charge, 1 mean 
the’ power of * thought and action ;’* 
and the power of refolution, which 
mankind in a greater or a leffer de- 
gree are endowed with, renders it as 


‘eafy for them to reduce the turbu- 
‘lence of their conduét, to a 


placid 
fubordination, as by dint of ftudy, to 
gain acquaintance with any f€ience, or 
mechanical art. Aj 
The human mind, by fome authors, 
has been compared toa tabula raja, 
or fheet of clean paper; this perhaps 
is true only in part ; that its ideas are 
flexible appeareth for'certain ; though 
it retains {ome impreflions as conve- 
nial to its nature, and repels others 
with averfion or difdain, as fubver- 
five of its happinefs. Hence man 
affumes the great and important cha- 
raéter of a rational being, ‘and may 
with trict juftice be .calied a moral} 
agent, preeminent over the other parts 
of creation, by indwbitable fignatures, 
which the hand of heaven has legibly 
written upon his defires and enqui. 
ries after happinejsand.truth: Thefe, 
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in proportion to the folicitude of in- 
defatigable exertions, become infatia- 
ble, and the confequent enjoyment is 
indefinite. 

‘The prime purfuits of man, at firft 
fetting out in life, are generally re- 
tained throughout his various pro- 
greflive ftages. Should his actions be 
noble, he derives an important con- 
folation in his own con{cience from a 
conviction of the rectitude of his-con- 
duct, and will ever meet with the 
careffes of his friends, and the good 
opnuon of community at large. How 
very different is the character of him 
who is governed by a fpirit of detrac- 
tion ? Envy is his predominant prin- 
eiple; and though he may frequently 
mafk his refentment under the guile 
of virtue, yet the latent principle, will 
throw back the veil from his detorm- 
ities and exhibit his conduct in its 
true light. 

Nothing has a more immediate ten- 
dency to render us truly refpe€table, 
than a fubordination of our wills 
and inclinations, which may read- 


ily be acquired by the common ef-. 


forts of refolution, and the afliftance 
of true religion, the precepts of which 
naturally tend to the peace and hap- 

inefs of feociety, breathing nothing 
but harmony and love among its pro- 
fellors, and enjoining all thoie virtues 





that are apt to fiveeten the {pirits 
allay the animofities. of lifer Lig 
kind to one another, ready to oblige 
thofe that are in want, and to fy mpa- 
thize with diftrefs, are the philanthro- 
pick fentiments delineated in every 
part of the chriftian. conftitution, and 
mutt render it dear to thofe who are 
bare copys of nature, and {till more 
fo to fueh who are tinétured with its 
efficacy and the neceffity of a compli. 
ance, as promoting future happinefs. 
Some of the heathen fages, were 
even by the ftrength of reaion able to 
difcover the corruptioa of human na. 
ture, where they introduce their Her- 
cules fighting with Anteus: Their 
infinuation feems very obvious, that 
the only way to gain the maftery over 
our paflions, is never to ceafe con 
tending with them. Whilft, Hercules 
kept his sot in clofe confine- 
ment, he could manage him with eafe; 
but no fooner did Antzus touch the 
earth, than he was able to renew the 
combat again: Antzus, touching the 
earth, may be conceived of as an 
earthly affection, and in this fenfe con- 
veys a fublime and excellent moral, 
that the only way to gain the maftery 
over our perverfe difpolitions, is never 
to ceafe contending with our tempers, 
and thus not only fubjugate, but con- 
firm habitual government over them, 
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Serpien Veneration for Cats. 
HEN the Nile overflows her 

banks, and the waters begin to 
difappear, the rays of the fun produce 
an amazing quantity of rats ; the an- 
tipathy which cats have for thele 
creatures, and the fervices they ren- 
der the inhabitants by deftroying them, 
make the people venerate, and even 
worthip cats in general. They even 
appoint perfons, like the mendicant 
orders of France, to receive alms from 
houfe to houfe for the better fupport 
of thefe animals, and dedicate chapels 
to their repofe. 





The noble Order of the Cow’s Tail. 
. AMONG the Indians, cow dung !s 
held facred ; every. morning they rub 


No. VI. 
their forcheads, breafts, and fhoulders 
with it, as they believe it is a great 
purifier of the foul, and of ther 
monks; the bramins, during the time 
they are noviciates, mix it with their 
food. The fublime order of the cow’s 
tail is the higheft honour conferred 
upon a fubject. At the inveftiture, 
the king, having paffed round the neck 
this mark of diftinétion, embraces the 
new member, and repeats, Love 
Cows. : 





Pliahility of Features. 

WHEN Garrick was at Paris, Pre- 
ville invited him to his villa. Preville 
was reckoned the moft accomplithed 
comedian of the French theatre. 
‘Lhe Britith Reofcius being in a gay 
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The Collection. 


humour, propofed to go in one of the 
hired coaches that were upon the 
ftand. Whenthey got in, he ordered 
the .coachman to drive on, who an- 
{wered, that he would as foon as he 
got his complement of four paffengers. 
A caprice immediately feized Garrick ; 
he determined to give his brother 
player a fpecimen of his art. While 
the coachman was attentively plying 
for palfengers, Garrick’flipped out of 
the door, went round the coach, and 
by his wonderful command of counte- 
nance, palmed himfelf upon the driv- 
er fora ftranger. This he did twice, 
and was admitted each time into the 
coach as a freth paflenger, to the af- 
tonifhment and admiration of Preville! 
He whipped out a third time, and ad- 
dretfing himfelf to the coachman, was 
anfwered in a furly tone, that he had 
already got his complement of four, 
and would have drove drove off with- 
out him, had not Preville called out, 
that as the ftranger appeared to bea 
very little man, they would, to ac- 
commodate the gentleman, contrive to 
make room |! 


Moft Wonderful Voyage. 

JAGO Botello was an exile in In- 
dia, and as he knew how earneftly the 
king of Portugal defired the poffeffion 
of Din, he hoped that to be the mef- 
fenger of the agreeable tidings would 
procure his pardon. Having got a 
draft of the fort, and a copy of the 
treaty with Bada, he fet fail on pre- 
tence for Cornbaya, in a veffel only 
16% feet long, 9 broad, and 44 deep. 
Three Portuguefe his fervants, and 
fome Indian flaves were his crew. 
When out at fea he difcovered his true 
purpofe ; this produced a mutiny, in 
which all that were failors were killed. 
Botello, however, proceeded, and ar- 
rived at Lifbon, where his pardon was 
all his reward. His veffel, by the 
king’s order, was immediately burn- 
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ed, that fuch évidence of the fafety 
and eafe of the voyage to India might 
not remain. 





Lift of extraordinary Relicks, fhowwn with 
great veneration, at the Church of 
Dobbsran, in the Dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg, two miles from the Baltick. 

t. ASMALL quantity of flax which 
the Virgin Mary had for fpinning. 

2. A bundle of hay, which the Wife 
Men ot the Eait lett behind them at 
Jerufalem. 

3- A bone of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Jefuit’s order. 

4. A piece of poor Lazarus’s gar- 
ment, found at Drwes’s door. 

5- A bone of St. Chriftopher, his 
fhoulder blade, and the firft joint of 
his thumb. 

6. A piece of linen cloth, wove by 
Mary’s own hands. 

7. A piece of the head belonging to 
the fith mentioned in Tobit. 

8. ‘The napkin, which the bride- 
groom made ufe of at the marriage in 
Cana. | 

9. A part of Jofeph’s garment, 
which he left in the hands of Mrs. 
Potiphar. 

10. Part of Juda’s bowels, which 
gufhed out as he burft afunder. 

11. The fciffars with which Dalilah 
cut off Samfon’s hair. 

12. A piece of the apron which the 
butcher wore, when he killed the calf 
upon the return of the prodigal. 

13. One of the five fmooth ftones 
with which David met Goliah. 

14. A branch of the tree on which 
Ahbfalom was hung by the hair. 

15. The ftone with which Zippo- 
rah circumcifed her child on the road. 

16. The heads of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul and St. Peter, with a piece of 
Peter’s fithing net. 

x. B. A quill from the angel Ga- 
briel’s wing was ftolen a few years 
fince out of the church. 
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CLXXXI. 
VOLUNTARY and benevolent 
aétion delights the giver, in the 

comfort it brings the receiver. 
Vol. I, Fane, 1790. 2X 
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CLXXXII. 

AS benevolence is the moft fociablé 
of all the virtues, fo it is of the largeft 
extent ; for there is not any 7 ci- 

ther 
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ther fo great or fo little, but he is yet 
capable of giving and of receiving ben- 
efits. 


CLXXXIII. 

THERE are fome perfons that live 
without any defign at all, and only 
pafs in the world like ftraws upona 
river ; they do not go, but they are 
carried. 

CLXXXIV. 

LEVITY of mind isa great hin- 
drance of repofe, and the very change 
of wickednefs is an addition to the 
wickednefs itfelf ; for it is inconftancy 
added to iniquity : We relinquifh the 
thing we fought, and then we take it 
up again; and fo divide our lives be- 
tween our lufts and our repentances. 

CLXXXV. 

DRUNKENNESS is but voluntary 
madnefs ; it emboldens men to do all 
forts of mifchiefs ; it both irritates 
wickednefs and difcovers it; it does 
not make men vicious, but it fhews 
them to be fo. 
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CLXXXVI. 

EVERY man fhould mind his ows 
bufinefs ; for he that torments him. 
felf with other people’s good or il! 
fortune, will never be at reft. 

CLXXXVII. 

A VIRTUOUS life muft be all of 
apiece ; and not be advanced by ftarts 
and intervals, and then go on where 
it left off, for this is loofing ground. 
We are to prefs, and perfevere to the 


end. 
CLXXXVIII. 

LIFE itfelf is neither good nor evil, 
but only a place for good and evil : it 
is a kind of erapiek comedy, let it be 
well aéted, and no matter whether it 
be long or fhort. 

CLXXXIX. 

OF all felicities, the moft charming 
is friendhhip. A firm and gentle 
friendfhip fweetens all our cares, dif- 
pels our forrows, and counfels usin all 
our extremities, and is a fovereign an. 
tidote againft all calamities. 
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— er IO SURO Cem — 


HE late Col. Ethan Allen hada 
high opinion of himfelf and his 
fix brothers, and took occalion to ob- 
ferve that there never were feven fuch 
born of any woman. You are mif- 
taken, faid a Scotch officer, Mary Mag- 
dalen was delivered of feven exaélly 
like you. 


HIEF Juftice Holt, in his youth, 

had been very wild, but after- 
wards rofe to great eminence. One 
of his quondam companions was 
brought before him at the Old Bailey, 
tried, convicted, and condemned tor 
robbery. Curiofity induced.the Judge 
to inquire after feveral of his com- 
panions—the fellow replied, Ah! my 
Lord, they are all banged, except your 


Lordfbip and I. 


OOTE afked Garrick what he 
fhonld do with a light guinea ; 
fling it to the d——1, fays Garrick. 
Well, anfwered Foote, this will do, 


you make a guinea go the farshef ot 


any man Il ever knew, 


YOUNG clergyman, who had 

the misfortune to walk in his 
fleep, got up one night, impreffed with 
the fs of purfuit, and dafhed his 
head againit a large looking gmt, 
Certainly, faid a gentleman who heard 
the ftory, he faw with Paul through a 
glafs darkly. 


VOTARY of the mufes at s 
learned univerfity, began a poem 
on the influence of the fun, in thefe 
words, 
The fun’s perpendicular heat 
Began to illumine the fea, 
He then walked out to breathe frefh 
infpiration. One of his companions 
ttepped in, and completed it as follows, 
And fithes beginning to fweat, 
Cried, blait it | how hot we hall be. 





R. P. who was remarkably ugly, 

and had a very elegant feat, once 

totd Dean Berkely that he thonght it 

a nice marriage trap. Yes, poflibly, 

fays the Dean, (looking him fallin the 

face) but | am afraid that no lady will 
relith the dit, 
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Te the Eviroxs of the MassacuuseTTs 
MAGAZINEs 
GenTLEMEN, 

You are requefied, by a fubfcriber, to infert in 
your Repoftory of Entertainment the fol- 
dowing ProLoGuE to Variety, (atied 
at Gloucefter, for the benefit of the poor, ) 
compofed by ConsTAN TIA, at the cfpecial 
regucfi of Mr. HawKin, the genticman 
wht poke it. 


PROLOGUE. 


GAIN, the curtain draws, and forth 
we come ; 
Again, the aCtors’ various parts aflume : 
Borne on aufpicious wings, new heights ef- 
faying, 
And as ambition prompts, itslaws obeying ; 
Fearlefs, we bafk in its moft fervid ray, 
Yor candour bere, extends unrivail'’d tway. 
So faid the gentle, mild, prophetick mufe,* 
That we in future thould with judgment 
choofe ; 
And ftimulated by the voice of praife, 
Fond to enwreath and wear the blooming 
bays; 
Urg’d by no dark, no finifter intent, 
‘To prove, "twas more than merely compli- 
ment, 
Much we have thought—repeatedly inquir'd, 
Read many a play, and many a piece ad- 
mir’d ; 
Till caught by dear Variety we fixe, 
And in her ample train obtequious mix'd. 
Variety | from nature was its birth, 
Parent of fober lore, and frolick mirth ; 
Pwas with old Time that its career com- 
menc’'d, [pens'd ; 
And light and darknefs its fiit fteps dif- 
Prolifick o'er a wond":ing world it few, 
And in cach motley thape attention drew: 
Now it affumes the prifon’d diamond's rays, 
Anon in Ftna’s ftrata fee it blaze ; 
Now fanciful it freaks the op’ning fiow’r, 
Aad now it hhadesthe deep fequefler’d bow'r. 
Variety ' vatt and exhauftlets theme, 
The origin of whim and foul of fcheme : 
Arts and profeffions in its gift are found, 
It lives in fenfe, and beauty gives to found ; 
it modulates the gefture, form and air, 
And is the darling of the jauntee fair. 
Young matter tets him down, his pen in 
hand 
Fo form a thefis (you muft underftand) 
Now this, now that, imagination fhows, 





“ See Epilogue to the Recruiting Of +, 
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For in his pericranium fancy grows ; 
Phhaw ! pfhaw ! that will not do—‘* Why, 
what's the matter ?”” 
It hath been faid before, as well, or better. 
For fomething new, the youngling ialy fighs, 
And ttudious—to his lexicon applies ; 
There words abound—idea’s they create, 
And cluttering round, variety await. 
Mifs wreath’s her flow’rs and knots her 
ribbons o'er,” 
That they may feem as never worn before 
Detetts the famenefs of that decent gown 
That often zon’d her little form around : 
‘* Why fure mama, 1 might have fume- 
thing new [ thew 5 
My various charms, and various taite to 
At leait pray alter, cut, and tfurbelow 
And fet the flounces on in many a row.” 
Variety ! the manly breaft expands, 
One ev'ry devious ftep thro’ lite attends ; 
é\nd the gay nymph a fober wife commenc- 
IN» [ings 
"Mid herdomeftick round, her rules difpeni- 
Finds in her varied virtues magick charms 
Which with the lover’s flame the huiband 
warms. 
Thus, is Variety admir’d by all, 
Nay it involves this huge unweildy ball ; 
Whirls it around, the orient beams of light 
Yielding the gladfome day and ekethe night. 
But from our attitudes well pleas’d de 
{cending, 
This eve we have on your applaufe depend- 


A moral sicco—which tho’ not fpick and 
ipan, 

Yet hath its table, fentiment, and phaa ; 

Variety, is its enchanting name, 

‘Lo which, each chara€ter prefers its claim. 

We too, the party colour’d nymph embrace, 

And our arrangements fhew a various face 5 

For when at firtt thefe tcenes we undertook, 

Young Plume the prepotiefiing prologue 
fpoke 

With native gracefprightly and debona’r, 

He brib’d the manly breaft, and charm’¢ 
the fair : 

But to my age and my profefflion true, 

Untaught with fupplicating tongue to fue, 

Old Seafort mu ubedience command, 

And tor his counter marches ready (land : 

Like uncle Toby, muft the battion rear, 

Retrace the ficge, and make the war his 
Caley 

And if you fhould againt our play engage, 

J is ten to one but dilappointed rage 

May aim its thaftse=its miflive weapons fire, 

W iailit eravlation thal! no more ialpie. 
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approves, [loves s 
om ** Envy” honours, and whom virtue 
Canft thou, benignant ftill, delight to cheer 
The drooping heart ! and eafe the weight 
of care ! [carels, 
While fortune favours, and while friends 
With every with, and every power to blefs ; 
Canfi thou to lonely forrow breathe the figh! 
And o’er dejection bend thy placid eye ! 
To carelefs ills thy melting pity give, 
And bid the fever’d flower the ftorm fur- 
vive ! 
For me! though long to adverfe fortune 
known, 
Tho’ chill’d by cold affliétion’s icy frown, 
Dear to my heart thy tuneful numbers roll, 
Dear to my griefs thy tendernefs of foul. 
While thro” thy glt*ying verfe the mufe 
reveals, 
A mind that reafons and a heart that feels; 
O’er thee, the radiant beams of genius fhine, 
And every gentle, female charm is thine. 
Qne only friend my wayward fortune 
fpar'd, 
Hope of my life, my virtue’s befl reward ; 
Like thee to pity’s gentleft deeds inciin’d, 
Soft as thy heart, and as thy accents kind; 
Could’@ thou, Euphelia, like that friena 
appear, [ ftarcing tear, 
Socthe the griev’d mind and check the 
Could’ thou, when bafe negie¢t her poifons 
threw, [ withdrew ; 
When boatting friends with fcornful pride 
When the hath quettion, and th’ infidious 
fneer, 
"The fad recital, and the cenfur'd tear, 
Was all the prudent bofom could beftow, 
And all that fate allow’d—a choice of wee; 
Could’it thou receive me on thy open breaft, 
And lull my wakeful! forrows into reft ? 
Could’ft thou defcend from pleafure’s en- 
vied throne, [to frown ? 
And deign to fmile, where fortune loves 
Then come ! and round this heart thy foft- 
nefs throw, { flow. 
Come ! and forbid the ‘* ceafelefs tears” to 
PHILENIA CONSTANTIA, 
* See Magazine for April. 
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To ETHELINDA, on her Nata 
Day. 


APPY day ! thy praife I fing, 
May it ever pleafure bring ; 

May no forrow enter here, 
Paie ey'd envy, lit’ning tear ; 
Jealouly, with inaky hair, 

or the canker worm of care. 
But may joy, and peace, and love, 
Vifitants from realms above, 
Wipe the tear from forrow’s eye, 
Deadly envy force to fly, 
Jealouly with love unite, 
Gloomy care and hate celight. 


Seat of the Mu/fes, 
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LINES tw EUPHELIA.* 
| ae whom the grateful mind 
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May old time his feythe forget, 
And infpir'd by rofy wit, 
join the dance, the jocund throng, 
afs the flow’ry mead along; 
While heaven lends a lift’ning ear, 
Grants my prayery my with Gincere, 
Lets no anxious thoughts-molett, 
On that day your peaceful breait, 
Guardian fyiphs protect your form, 
From detraction’s blafting ttorm, 
And no care your joy allay, 
On your happy matal day. 
J. W. 
Funes 1790- 


To the WILLOW. 
[From Mrs. HuGun’s Elegiack Sonneis.] 
EN TLE willow, lend thy thade, 
J Hang thy theitering foliage low, 
Screen, ah be a wandering maid, 
Screen her from yon world of wote 





Lower ftill thy branches bend, 
Waving as the zephyrs play, 

Till they to the ftream deicend, 
And thield me from opprefiive day. 


So may that ftiream unceafing flow 

And deck thee in eternaj green ! 
So may thy fhade yet deeper grow, 

Till not a funbeam pierce between ! 
And Philomei with fweetly plaintive fong, 
Forever chant thy verdant boughs among ! 











Description of the CLiimate of 
the West INDIEs. 


[ Written at Antigua, by Henry Horton, 
Eig. one of the Britifh Commiffioners of 
Cujftoms, at Bofton.} 

ERE pow'rs harmonious languidly 

j infpire, 

Nor ftrikes Apollo here the founding lyre. 

Forgive the verfe where they but feeoly aid, 

They love to dwell beneath a cooler fhade. 

In bieft Britannia’s ifle, they ftill remainy 

Where arts and liberty their feats maintain. 

There ev'ry objeét gives a loofe to rhyme, 

Full plenteous feafuns and a happy climes 

Fair f{cience droops beneath this fultry fky, 

The bane of {prightly fancy, health and joye 

Upon the brow the verdant laurel fades, 

Nor pink, nor lily, raife their blooming 

heads. 

No filver ftreams meander thro’ the meady 

No fpreading branches form a cooling 

thade ; 

No fongfter’s notes melodious fill the ear, 

Nor varied months dive:fify the year. 

Youth's rofy bloom and beauty’s charms 

decay, [ day. 

And nature faints beneath the blaze of 

Internal flav’ry with her horrid train, 

O’er the dark race here {preads her gloo- 

. my reign, [ chain. 


And binds with iron hands the gailing 
Th’ uncertain feafons difappoint the toil, 
And mock the efforts of the willing foil. 
Yet Rriking views to nature here beiong, | 
ae 
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Altho’ no works of art ccmand the fong. 
The ifle throughout one gen’ral proauce 
yields, 
Alike the culture of the hills and fields 5 
And humble glories charm the thirfting 
eyes, 
In golden Fruits and fhrubs of varied dyes : 
But chiefly here what cheers the drooping 
foul 
Is focial converfe and th’ enliy’ning bowl. 
Oft on a fudden, as o'er Caribb Liles, 
The clowdiefs god of day ferenely {miles, 
Loud ftruggling winds in whirling columns 
rife 
Swell the deep fea and darken all the hkies. 
Then awful founds and lightnings pierce 
the gloom, { doom. 
And mortals fhudder at th’ impending 
With dreadful wrath the mighty tempett 
roars, [ thores, 
Wrecks the ftrong bark, and deluges the 
Or drives the thips difmatted to the main, 
While defolation rages o’er the plains 
Stript is the mountain’s venerable thade, 
And torn the lofty honours from its head ; 
Sunk is each heart at heav’n’s tremendous 
look, [buke. 
And the earth fhudders at its lord’s re- 


INSCRIPTION over the PUMP at 
BATH. 


O ! PAUSE awhile, whoe’er thou art, 
That drink’ft this healing ftream, 
It e’er compaifion o’er thy heart 
Ditfus'd its heavenly beam. 


Think on the wretch whofe diftant lot 
This friendly aid denies 

Think how, in fome poor lonely cot, 
He unregarded lies ! 


Hither th’ affliéted ftranger bring, 
Relieve his heart felt woe, 

And let thy bounty, like this {prings 
In genial currents flow. 





So be thy years from want and pain 
And pining ficknefs free ! 

And there from heaven that debt obtain 
The _poor man owes to thee. 
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TRANSLATION of the 10th Ops, 2d 
Book of HORACE. 
Addreged to Licinivs. 

F o’er life's tca your bark you'd fafely 
guide, 
Truft not the furges of its ormy tide ; 
And while you dread the tempeft’s horrid 
__ Oar, [the fhore. 
Avoid thofe thoals, which threaten from 
The happy few, who choofe the golden 
mean, [ fcenc, 
Free from the tatter’d garb, the cell ob- 
From, all the world’s gay pageantry aloof. 
Spurn the rich trappings of the envied roof. 
The ftately pine, which cuts the glafly 
Wave, 





Is oft’ner tofs’d than fkiffls, when tempefts 
rave; 

The tower, whofe lofty brow fuftains the tky, 

With greater ruin tumbles from on high ; 

The lightning’s bolt, with forky vengeance 
red 

Vents its firft fury on the mountain’s head ; 

The mind, — witdom deigns her genial 
light, 

Led by the ftar of hope in adverfe night, 

Fortune's gay funthine never can elate, 

Dauntlefs, prepar’d to meet the frowns of 


fate. 

Tis Jove, who bids the dathing tempett fweil; 

And the bright fun the ftormy clouds di fpel. 

If o’er your paths fhould clouds now caf 

a gloom, [bioom 3 

Soon will the fcene in brighter profpects 

Apollo does not always ftrike the lyre, 

Nor bid the arrow from his bow afpire. 
When raging grief and poverty appear, 

Support thy breait, devoid of every fear 3 

And when you're wafted by a profperous 

vale, 

Learn wilely to contract the fwelling fail. 

4E GON, 
Cambridge, June 13¢b, 1790. 
SSS 
To the Evrtors of theMassacnustTTs 
MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The following criginal Poetry was compofed by 
the Counte/s BRoTENBURGH (Jo called 
who refided in Cambridge, a few years poh 
J think it worth prejerving. M. 


The TRIUMPHS of the GOSPEL. 


| aatiad with the thought, I’m borne to 
ages hence, 

"i he mufe wrought vifion rufheson my fenfe. 

Methinks Mefliah’s enfign I behold 

In the deep gloom of yonder fhades unroll'd ; 

And hear the gofpe) s filver clarion found, 

Routing with heaven)y ftrains the heathen 
round ; 

Methinks | hear the nations fhout aloud 

And to the glory beaming tlapdard crows $ 

New infpirations thake each trembling 
rame; 

The paraclete pours forth the lambent flame 

In renovating ftreams, on ev'ry foul, 

Whilft thro’ their breafts celeftial tranfporte 
roll. BROTENDURGH, 





Countefs BROTENBURGH’'SPRAYER, 
THOU God who over all prefides, 
Who rules the tempefts, and commands the 
tides, (hear, 
Deign from thy heavenly throne my voice to 
Ant grant propitious this my fervent prayer: 
Oh ! in thy boundlefs goodnefs lend thy aid, 
To an unhappy, wand'ring, oppreit maid 5 
Becalm my forrows, and my grief sfiuage, 
Proteét and comfort me from flage to ftage 3 
Until 2 period to my toils thal] come, 
And thou in mercy doit condut me hame, 
PROTENBUPGH. 
Cambridge, Sept. 26, 1776. 
Te 
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ed Happinefs ' mankind's great “‘ end 
ané aim,” 
Long have I fought thee in each fancy'd 
name ; : 


Long in thy fiow'’rv paths I @rove to tread, 
With hope delufive long been vainly fed ; 
I fought chee firft amid the rural thade, 
The ruftick village and the fyivan glade ; 
Bat there retirement feem'd to cloy the 
mind, 
Ané for thyfelf dull apathy I found. 
Wext have I fought thee in the dome of 
pow'r, 
But envy there o'er ruling feem'd to low'r. 
Ldought thee where the imple fhepberd's 
fong, 
Floats on the air, by zephyrs borne 2long ; 
Where Bacchus’ roly fons the hours beguiie, 
Quaff the full bowl, and feem to count thy 
{mile ; 
Where diffipation ufes every art 
To win the paffions and feduce the heart. 
In fcenes of revelry I fought in vain, 
The fons of riot knew thee but by name. 
To Erhelinda’s prefence then I fiy, 
And find {weet happinefs beneath her eye; 
Within her breatt the loves have fix’d their 
feat, {meet ; 
While round her form attendant graces 
My fearch fo long in vain I now give o'er, 
And rove in queft of hapoineis no more. 
J. W.L. 
Chariffiown, June, 1790. 


SSS 


Forthe MassacuusetTTrs MAGAZINE. 


The RURAL RETREAT. 


A PASTORAL. 


4 AIR was the morn, ferene the day, 
As Damon chanc’d to rove, 
By ftreams meand'rous took his way, 
And fought the filent grove. 


When lo ! he fpied a fimple ceil, 
Whofe front commands the morn ; 

Sooth'd by the purlings of the rill, 
And Philom’s choral fong. 


Here beauty blooms in joyous fmile; 
All nature buds with love ; 

The lambkins tkip in {portive toil, 
To glad the verdant grove. 

The lark attunes his mattin lay, 
Gives mufick to the lawn, 

Oa dewy wing he meets the day, 
Aad welcomes in the dawn. 

Scarce had the fun his weary head 
Reclined on Vefper’s cheek ; 

Or clouds their tears, the dew, had fhed, 
The abfent fun to weep ; 


When fair Belinda left her cell, 
To tafie the fweets of even 5 
Hey eyes are fpangles that excel 
The Qary orbs of Heaven, 
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Por the Massacnvuserrs Macaring. 


To HAPPINESS. 


As foe in {miles and air ferene ‘ 
‘Trips o’er the fhady grove, 

From ber the zephyrs fteal perfume, 
And “ fill the world with Jove.” 


Beneath yon elm: the gently lay, 
There courting balmy fleep ; 

She lends to eve the charms of day 5 
Spring blooms beneath her feet. 


While on her lips in amorous play, 
Soft Numbers fondly prefs, 

Young Damon gently ftept that way, 
Belinda, Damon bieit. 

Thus friendhhip’s filken cord unites 
Their fouls in mutual love ; 

Belinda’s innocence delights 
Young Damon, and the grove. 

ADELIO. 


—— 


To the Epitonrs of the MassacurseTtTs 
MAGAZINE. 
GenxnTLEMEN, 

The following cuime, on INNOCENCE, 
was the production of a very youthful 
pen 

HOUGH vicea while its reign may 
hold, 

And cheat its votaries with gold, 

Its joys are thofe of fenfe. 
Unfatisfying is their flay, 
And fhort as taper’s dying ray, 

Compared with Inmocence. 


Through lite’s fhort journev to the grave, 
Both to the timid and the brave, 7 
There's one mof fure defence, 
W hofe fovercign aegis round us fpread 
Will fave from every iil we dread ; 
This guard is Innocence. 


Vice gives the tortur’d mind no reft ; 
Takes every comfort from the breaft, 
Where moftly it frequents : 
But calm, ferene, and clear’s the foul, 
Whole every action is coatroi’d 
By heavenly Jenccence. 


The mind how placid, how refin'd, 
To every ill of life refign’d, 

Where virtue theds its influence ‘ 
Deny me riches then ye powers, 
Cut thorter yet my fieeting hours, 

But grant me Innocence. 





EMMAto STREPHON. 
E winding waters, paffing clear ! 
That gurgling thro” the wild brake 
OU bear in pity, bear this tear {roam, 
To faithtefs Strephon’s peaceful home. 


How oft beneath this alder’s thade, 
At rifing morn, and finking day, 

Ere | ftortake thete arms, he’s taid, 
This wandering flream thali die away. 


And thou fweet echo, deign to hear ; 
Awake, dear Syiph, and bear thy part, 
Convey the figh to Strephon’s ear, 
That burfts his Emma's biceding at 
¢ 
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Tell him that heart where he prefides, 
Next fetting fun, fhall beat me more 3 

The ftream that by his cottage glides, 
Shall leave me lifelefs at his door. 





SS 


To the Epitrons of the MassacuusETTs 
MAGAZINE. 
n GENTLEMEN, f bof 
¢ following copy of werfes is a bafty pro- 
ton nt fod A the Elopement of a 
' young lady of a geod family with a fellow 
fo anabandoned charaéter. They contain 
fuch reflefions as naturally arofe in the au- 
thor's mind on bearing the report. If you 
think them fufficient!y accurate for your en- 
tertaining Magazine, your inferting idem 
will oblige your bumble fervant, 
JULIA. 


THovuGHTs upon a Younc Lapy’s 
ELOPEMENT. 


wr heedlefs of confequence dire, 
We yield to wild paffion’s control 5 


And fuffer unbridied defire, 
To warp the true bent of the foul ; 





When led by difcretion no more, 
Refe€ion we give to the wind ; 

When judgment is {purn’d from the door, 
Nor futfer'd to bias the mind ; 


When ceafing ourfelves to refped, 
We give to wild Fancy the rein ; 
When friendly advice we reject 5 
And parents remoniirate in vain ; 


When the voice of calm reafon’s unhear'd, 
Our fureft and faithfulleft guide ; 

When monitor confcience ts jeer'd, 

And thrown, like old lumber, afide 5 


How then can we hope to be biett, 
Or halcyon enjoyments to find ; 
When virtue’s excluded the breaft, 
And vices have blacken’d the mind! 


Abandoned wretches like thefe 
Will Providence kindly regard ? 
No; fuch are the righteous decrees 
Hear Juffice their fentence award ! 


** Refiection their bofoms hhall rend, 
With poignanteit anguith opprefs’d ; 
And conicience, awake, like a fiend, 
Shall harrow their tortured breait ! 


Repentance fhall come (tho’ in vain) 

And defpair, which no words can exprefs ; 
While mitery ftalks in the train, 
Companion of mental diftrefs | 


Of friends and relations the feorn, 

‘They thall wander about in difgrace ; 
Unhhelter’d, unpitied, forlorn, 

While wretchednefs ftares in their face !"* 


Such, reafon’s prophetick voice fays, 
May prove thoughtlefs Harriet’s fate ; 
While with her rath lover the ftrays, 
Repentance may follow too late. 


Or when their firft tranfports fubfide, 
Reflection may haply intrude ; 
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Then, then the will with the had dy’d, 
Ere fach a vile track the purfu'd. 


Outcaft from her friends the may roam, 
By tortune feverely chattis’d ; q 
And own the deferves the juft doom, 
Who has their kind warnings defpis’é. 


Hear then, and my couni{el approve, 
Ye fair, ‘tus th’ advice of a friend ; 
Ere you open your befoms to love, 
To the dictates of reafon atvend. 


To difcretion and judgment combin’d, 
Let fancy auxiliary-be ; 

Fix your choice on the virtuous mind, 
From the vicious, tho’ beautiful, flee. 
Then Hymen and 4/)/s thall be join’d, 
Your moments fhail tranquilly glide, 
For beauty exifts in the mind, 

And virtue and peace are allied ! 








March, 1799. 
SS 
FRAGMENT 


Of ANACREON, Ops 26th. 


ULL of Bacchus* jovial power, 
Care and furrow iting no more: 

Great in fancy, ever free, 
Crejus ig a wretch to me; | 
Bieit beyond the fcepter’d lave, 
When with tranfport wild I rave 5 
Or with ivy crown’d recline, 
Near to Leycy’s facred thrine ; 
Glowing with repeated potions, 
Crowns I fcorn as idle notions. 
Boy, the genial bowl prepare, 
Sov'reign antidote of care; 
Know Anacreon hates to think, 
“Lis Anacreon’s will to drink. 

** © 8 © *# & 8 


=—=——= 








— 
For the MassacnuseTtTs MAGAZINE, 


The COMPLAINT. 
Addreffed to Mifs ** *, 


Or Julia, fee the radiant morn, 

a) The folemn gloom of night affails ! 

See newborn light the hills adorn, 

And chafe the tadnefs of the vales ! 

Wak’d by the glimpfe of fmiling dawn, 

The flocks and herds the call obey ; 

Rifing they range the dewy lawn ; 

The bullocks fport, the lambkins play. 

But ah, to me, gay morning {miles in vain! 

For Julia frowns, and {corns my humbie 
ftrain ! 








Spring! faireft daughter of the year, fet 

Advancing leads her feitive train 5 : 

See fullen winter difappear ! 

And gentle zephyrs breathe againg 

‘The plains ane meads arecloch’d with greeny 

The primrofe and the violet bloom 5 

The iorefts germ to glad the fcene ; 

The fmiling orchards breathe perfume ! 

But {pring to me renews her bluom in vain~= 

} figh—bet Julia hears me with difdain ! 
The 
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The empire fweet of rofy May, 

The feather'd choirs enraptur’d fing ; 

They chant their loves on every {pray, 

And own the genial power of f{pring. 

Warm 'd by th’ infpiring fou! of love, 

Each feeks his mate without delay ; 

Soft mufick gladdens every grove, 

And melts the raptur’d foul away. 

But ah, to me their melody is vain ! 

Sull Julia frowns—fiill wretched, I com- 
plain ! 

Behold my fair, yon village fwain ! 

All blithe and gay be trips along ; 

To meet th’ accuftom’d toil again, 

Cheering his fteps with jovial fong. 

He plies the team, or guides the piough, 

Nor pain, nor forrow, cloud his face ; 

For Daphne liftens to his vows, 

And kindly meets his warm embrace. 

But ab, my fighs, my vows are breath’d in 
vain: 

F or Julia frowns—the hears me with difdain' 


Infpir’d by fol's prolifick ray, 

All nature wakes to joy and love ; 

The nymphs and fwains delighted ftray, 

To tafte the fweets of every grove. 

Soft gales ambrofial odours blow, 

Sweet fiow'rs in gay profufion rife, 

The ftreams in yeatle murmurs flow, 

‘The varied landfcape charms the eyes! 

But nature fmiles, gay fiow’rs expand in 
vain | plain ! 

Still Julia frowns—ftill wretched, 1 com- 


Nor {miling morn, nor flocks, nor herds, 
Nor {pring array’d in youthful bioom, 

Nor tunetul harmony of birds, 

Nor fragrant gardens’ rich perfume, 

Nor pleafing walk, nor grateful thade, 
Where balmy gales to ficep invite ; 

Nor murmuring ftream, nor flow'ry glade, 
Nor aught that uf'd to give delight, 

Can foothe, alas! the anguith of my mind! 
Jn vain L fign—for Julia 1s unkind 


ALEXIS. 
Bridgewater, May 11, 1790 


————— Ss 


The GRASSHOPPER. 


ITTLE infect that on high, 
On a (pire of {pringing grafs, 
Tipfy with the morning cew, 
Free from care thy life dott pafs : 


$o may thou companion fole, 
Pleafe the lonely mower’s ear, 

And no treach’rous winding {nake, 
Glide beneath, to work thee fear. 


Asin chirping plaintive notes 
Thou the hafty fun doit chide, 
And with murm’ring mufick charm, 
Summer charming to abide. 


If a pleafant day arrive, 
Soon a pleafant day is gone ; 
While we reach to f+ize our joys 
Swift the wioged olifs is own. 


Pain and forrow dwell with os, 
Picafere fcarce a moment reigns 5 
Thou thyfelf ind’& furnmer hhori, 
But the winter jong remains, 
Says Cafimir, Bask a:b, Ode 2415. 


—_———= 





For the Mastacuveetts Macagine. 


On the DEATH of the Rev. THOMAS 
GAIR, a.m. who died April 27, 1790. 
By Mi: Betsy Hortsroox. 
HE confli@’s o'er ! the much loved 
Gair is dead ! [has fed. 
To worlds unknown th’ immortal mind 
What folemn darknefs veils the face of day, 
Yon orb of light withdraws its thining’ray, 
All nature mourns and joins the general 
woe, 
Whilft briny tears ia large effufioas fiow ; 
Juft is the tribute due to worth like thine, 
Then let our tears bedew thy peaceful fhrine. 
Heav'n, liberal of its gifts, enriched his mind 
With all the virtues that adorn mankind. 
His godlike foul with mental grace was 
fraught, {taught 
And life entorced the precepts that he 
No party zeale’er fway'd his generous breaft, 
But warm benevolence his foul pofiett ; 
No vain applaufe allured his couitant 
mind, 
To noblett truths his fowl was all inclin’é, 
With energy divine and heav’enly fire 
He warm'a the heart, the foul he did in- 
fpire. [ found, 
Whene’er he fpake, attention caught the 
And {pread the imile of approbation round. 
But ah! "tis pat :—The golden {ceneis o'er, 
Our loved, lamented pattor, {peaks no 
more ! 
No more the tuneful voice falutes our ear, 
Thy heav'niy precepts we no more thall 
hear ; [reprov'd, 
Clos'd are thofe lips which oft mankind 
Intreated, warned and ail our paffions 
mov'd. [cial care, 
Witnefs ye friends, his flock, his fpe- 
His faithful preaching, his moft ardent 
eee 4 
To win thy foul to virtue and thy God, 
Tocall thy footteps from the downward 
road. 
Were prayers and tears all prevalent to fave 
A friend we love from an untimely grave, 
Heav'n fure had been propitious to osr 
tears, [ years. 
And fpared his ufeful life to num'rous 
But ah ! thall we frail mortals dare repine ? 
Kind heav’n forbid—O let our will be 
thine ! 
We give him up to far fuperiour joys, 
Where praife his bright immortal powers 
employs. | thade, 
There reigns tn light the dear departed 
In robes of righteouineds divinely ray'’d. _ 
There to unbounded years our frieng will 


ine 
In light ferene, in health and peace divine, 
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ROSY NELL.---A new SONG. 


Never before in pe —Set by Puito Musico. 
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Ik. 
Her locks auburnemher azure eyes 
Are fofter than the ethereal kkies ; 
But, oh! what daring pen can tell 
‘The charms of romping rofy Nell ? 


Aurora hides her bluthing face 
When Nell appears, with heavenly grace ! 
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And every nymph, of hilt and dell, 
Envies the comping rofy Nell. 


IV. 
Not all Arabia’s fpicy coat, 


*Affords fuch fweets as Nell can boaftem 
Why pants my heart—I dare not tella=w 


I figh for romping rofy Nell ! 


The 


GAZETTE. 


Se DIO PE eC — 
Foreiqn Occurrenees, 


L OWN D O N, March 23. 

te following extraordinary, yet well 

attefted fact, is copied from Brand's 
Hiftory of Newcattie, iately pablifhed. The 
fact is mentioned and cerroborate! by a 
quettion from the Harlean MS. No. 880-87. 
A weaver in Scotland had, by one wife, a 
Scotch woman, fixty two children, all liv- 
ing until they were baptized 3; of whom 
four daughters only lived to be women, but 
forty fix fons attained toman’s eftate. In 
1640, Jofeph Delaval, Efq; of Northumber- 
Jand, rode thirty miles beyond Edinburgh, 
to be fatisfied of the truth of this account; 
when he found the man and woman both 
living, but at that time had no children a- 
biding with them ; Sir John Bowes and 
three other gentlemen having at different 
periods taken cach ten, in order to bring 
them up, the reft alfo being difpofed of. 
Three or four of them were at that period 
(1630) at Newcaitle. 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

Two hundred and forty millions, which 
is the amount of the National Debt of 
Greatbritain, if paid in heavy guineas, valu- 
ing them at four pounds fterling per ounce, 
would weigh five millions of pounds troy 
weight. 

Suppofe this enormous quantity pf gold to 
be put into carts, each cart to have one 
thoufand pounds weight; allow each cart 
two horfes, and for cach cart allow forty 
feet—the whole quantity would load five 
thoufand carts, which would cover a road 
thirty feven miles in length, with a remain- 
der of one hundred and fixteen carts in the 
thirty eighth mile. 

Query—is there in the whole world as 
much gold in circulation as would pay off 


this enormous debt ?—Jf this be not fuffle 
cientIs there as much gold and filver in 
circulation in the world, as would be fuffi- 
cient for fuch a purpofe ? 

On Wednefday 23th April, at ten minutes 
paft ten o'clock, there was a total eclipfe of 
the moon, which continued from that hour 
to 20 minutes pait one o'clock in the morn. 
ing. ‘Though the above phenomenon was 
little obferved by the publick, it was a great 
treat to the amateurs of aftronomy: Par- 
ticularly the celebrated Herfchely who has 
been preparing for it fome time with all 
that avidity which marks fuperiour inquiry. 
By the affifance of his great telefcope 
(which from its fize looks more like a grand 
piece of ordnance than a mathematical in- 
ftrument) he’ could before difcover feveral 
volcanos in the moon. By Wednefday 
night’seclipfe he expected to fee thofe volcae 
nos with greater diftinétneis, by their reflec. 
tion on the opaque parts. Mr. Herfchel has 
likewife Jately difcovered another fatellite 
about Saturn, which makes eight. Aftroe 
nomy, before Herfchel’s time, only admit- 
ted five. 

POT ad 0 2 Ss, 

Thomas Dobbs, gardener to Joha Par- 
ker, Efq; of Marthtield, near Settle, has 
lately made an experiment in fetting Pota- 
toes, which deferves attention. One he 
planted whole without cutting, and on the 
fame piece of ground planted another, cut 
into fets, and found the produce as follows $ 
From the whole potatoe 217 were produceds 
one fourth of them large, and the other of 3 
common fize; and from the potatoe which 
was cut or fliced 120 were produced. 

The potatoes were fhewn to feveral gen- 
tlemen, who exprefied their shonimen at 

the 
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the uncommon prodace of the potatoe 
planted whole, and which now appears to be 
the beft way, notwithfanding the common 
method is to flice them. 

ANSON's SAILOR, 

There is now living in White Croft, 
Sheffield, one John Holmes, thought to be 
the only furvivor of thofe intrepid adven- 
turers who accompanied the late lord Anfon 
round the world. He is at this time in his 
Soth year, lingering out the painful con- 
¢clufion of a life, the vigour of which was 
devoted to the fervice of his country, in the 
moft miferable and diitrefling poverty, the 
{mail pittance allowed him being barely fuf- 
ficient to preferve him from perithing with 
hunger. Duriag the 28 years he fpent at 
fea, he made 13 voyages to the Indies, (11 
tothe Weit and 2 to the Eatt) exclufive of 





that celebrated cireumnavigation, the par- 
ticulars of which he even yet has a pleafs 
ure in relating. So retentive is his mem- 
ory, notwithftanding his long confinement 
to a bed of ficknefs, that he perfe@tly recol- 
leéts the name and fituation of every ifland 
they touched at in traverfing the vatt Pa- 
cifick Ocean, and, with the crue fpirit of a 
failor, gives an animated and circumftantial 
account of the gallant action, in which he 
bore a part, between the Centurion and the 
rich Spanifh Galleon, the capture of which 
wili be long remembered. It may not dif- 
pleafe our readers to be informed of this hone 
eft tar’s reply, on being afked what became of 
his prize money=alas ! I was a faifor. 

Doétor Blair, ot Edinburgh, has received 
eight hundred pounds for the copy of a 
third volume of fermons. 








Domehickh Occurrences. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 31. 
BOUT the year171%, when the brother 
of Dr. Franklin was about to eftablith 
a newfpaper inBotton,bis friends endeavour- 
ed to difluade him from the undertaking, al- 
ledging, that there was one newipaper alrea- 
dy in that town, and thatone newipaper was 
fufficient for America. There are now 14 
newfpapers in this ftate, and perhaps five 
times tuat number in the United States. 
We may from this, form fome idea of the 
increale of population in this country, and 
we cannot but form high expeCfations of the 
improvement in virtwe and {cience, which 
will be diffufed amongit the people through 
thefe channels of intelligence. [(> There 
are now, to our knowledge, § new/papers 
printed in N. Hamp. 10 im Mag. 4 in R. 
Ipand, 3 in Conn. 10 in NN. York, 2 in N. 
erfe 1 in Del. 14 in Penn. 4 in Maryl. 4 in 
f-Car. 6 ia Virg. Sin S. Car. and_3in 
Georgia ; befides papers in Vermont, Kentucky, 
6c. And thefe are publifred daily, or one, tw, 
or three times in a week. 

The Infiuenza has again made its appear- 
ance in this city. 

A medical correfpondent has obferyed 
f{everal miftakes in the accounts publithed 
in our papers, on the fubje&t of this difeafe, 
and begs leave to lay befure the publick, for 
the beneJit of his countrymen, the following 
fhort account of it, taken from notes of 
letures delivered by the profefior of the 
theory and practice of medicine ( Dr. Rup) 
in the college of Philadelphia lait winter. 

The Dolor denied that the Influenza 
was produced by any :f{enfible or unwhole- 
fome quality in the air; but allowed, that it 
Was a good deal influenced, as io its vio- 
lence and many of its fymptoms, by-~ the 
heat, cold, moifture, ecrynefs and tudden 
viciffitudes of the weather. He added, that 
jt was not a new difeate ; that it had been 
known in the early sages of phyfick by the 
name of the cararrlal fiver, and had been 
Befcyibed, vety accurately, by Dr. Cullen, 





and other writers, by the name of Catarrb. 
Ic differs from what is commonly calied a 
cold, in being produced wholly by contagion. 
The origin of this contagion is involved in 
as much obfcurity as the origin of that of 
the meafles and {mail pox. 

Records are to be found of the prevalence 
of this difeafe in America in the years 1733, 
1749, 1761, 1771 and 1789. Itis a remarke 
able, that the weather and fenfible qualities 
of the air were different in each of the 
three laft times of its appearance. 

The treatment of the Influenza recom- 
mended by the Doctor was different, ac- 
cording to the fymptoms, conftitutions and 
habits of the patients. 

Where the pulfe is full, and the habit 
plethorick, efpecially if it be accompanied 
with delirium or acute pains in the fides or 
breaft, blood letting, gentle laxative, or (if 
attended with fickneis at the ftomach) a 
vomit, abitinence from animal! food, cold 
drinks, and cool air were advifed. The 
drinks whould confift of toaft and water 5 
barley water; balm, flax feed, or braa 
teas 5 or water, in which raw or dried ap- 
ples, peaches or cherries, had been infuled 
when it was boiling, and fuffered to remaig 
until it became cold. 

Where the pulfe is weak, and a cough 
attends, without much pain, or ligns of in- 
flammation, the remedies fhould, in feveral 
particulars, be different from thofe which 
have been mentioned. Bleeding fhould be 
omitted. Warm punch, wine whey, fage, 
camomile, dittany or pennyroyal teas Ihuuldy 
in this cafe, be conftant drinks of the pa- 
tients. The cough fhould be compufed by 
a tew drops of laucanum, taken occafionals 
ly during the day, or by pleaiact fyrups of 
any kind. A fufficienct dole of laudanuim, 
or afthmatick elixir, fhould be taken ar 
night to procure fleep. - rs 

Should the tever prove ob/linate, and ti¢ 
fy mptoms be alarming, blilers ought to be 
applicdeThe patient fhould have ireth aife 


or 
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In both fiates of this difeafe, frequent 
changes of linen wil] conduce mych to the 
comfort, and nota little to the recavery, of 
the patient. During the convaleiceni, or 
recovering ftate, the diet fhould confit of 
broths, foups, and light animal food ; and 
alittle wines With thefe should be biended 
gentile exercife in the open air. 

In confequence of bufineis of importance 
in the Univerfal Church, feveral preachers, 
who held the doétrine of Univerfal Saiva- 
tion, arrived ia this city. Tomorrow 
moriuing, a fermon will be delivered at the 
Church in Lodge alley, by Mr. M’Clane, 
a gentleman of abilities. It is expected that 
the celebrated Mr. Murray will preach there 
In the evening. 

NEWYORK, June 5s. 
CINCINNATI. 

Ata Triennial General Meeting .of the 

Cincinnati, held in the city of Philadelphia 


jn month of May tatt, the following 
Or vere unanimoufly elected : 
PrejdeniGer ral---His} xcellency George 


Wathing:on, Efq. late Commander in Cuicf 
ot the armies of the United States. 

Vier Prefdent General—Major General 
Thomas Miffin.—Secretary Generat---Ma- 
yor General Henry Knox---A/ifant Secreta- 
ry General---Mayor Williai. McPherton. 
, AMERICAN PRODUCE. 

A citizea of Burlington has undertaken 
and contracted to manufacture and deliver 
in Philadelphia and Burlington, fitty thouf- 
and pounds weight of home made fugar, at 
a price not higher than that imported from 
the American iflands, thacisto fay about 
7 pence per pound, This quantity, it is 
true, is {mal!, but nevertheleis, will be a 
faving of upwards ot 1600). to the country ; 
and would others exert themfeives in a like 
manner, not a fingle hogfhead need be im- 
ported trom abroad : Indeed the fugar 
maple tree fo abounds in many of the un- 
cultivated parts of thefe ftares, it is faid, as 
to fupply a fufficiency for twice the actual 
number of our inhabitants. The fmall 
winter grape ought alfoto be attended to ; 
which affords a mot excellent wine, and 
was, before the war, made in fuch perfec- 
tion in Pennfvivania, that the London wine 
merchants offered gol. fterling per ton for 
any quantity that might be fent them. 

DISCOVERIES in FORT GEORGE. 

During the courfe of the operations in 
leveling the works at Fort George, fevera! 
articles have been difcovered, that probably 
had been depofited, and have been Jain there 
ever fince the firft fettlement in this city. 
Among other antique curiofities, are a 
number of old Dutch tobacco pipes, fome- 
what different from thoie in ule at the pre- 
tent day, and more clumiily made ; a!fo the 
remains of a brafs hilted {word of the fath- 
ion of the lat century, which in its better 
Gays might poffibly have made a part of the 
warlike furniture of fome honeft Batavian, 
or might even had the honour to have grac- 
ed the fide of the commandant of Fort Am 
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flerdam*—Befides the above, a few pecds 
of coin have been found ; the mott curious 
is a tilver piece about the fize and value of 
a piftareen, coined at Groningen in 1605. 

_ In removing the earth where the Chapei + 
formeriy flood, 2 number of bones have 
been Gug up, but the coffins were totally 
decayed. Three vaults have alfo been 
difcovered. On opening the firft which 
was within the walis of the Chapel, only the 
remains of a fingle coffin were to be feen; 
which by the plate appears to have been the 
body of the Right Honourable Lady Eliza. 
beth Hays, wile of Governour Hunter, who 
died the 8th of Auguit 1716. This coffin 
was almoft totally decayed. 

The fecond vault contained the remaing 
of four or five coffins, two of which were 
of lead» One of them contained the ree 
mains of the Earl of Bellamont, who died 
in 1701, Governour of thisthen Province, 
as appears from a fi ver efcutcheon chated 
with the arms of the Coote family of Ire. 
land, being three cootes with wolves as fup- 
porters. The other coffin probably contains 
the remains of his Lady. In the thisd 
vault nothing remained but a few bones; 
the coffins being entirely decayed into dutt. 

Dublin new!papers mention, thar, ** the 
Royal Acacemy of Arts and Sciences, ia 
that kingdom, have eleéted James Bowdoin, 
Eig. (late Governor of Maffachufetts) to 
be an honourary Member of that Society. 

It is a fat no lefs curious than certain, 
that all wheels of mills by water, turn more 
quickly in the nightthanin theday. ‘This 
efie@t is always fo fenfible as to be eafily 
recognized. A gentleman, owner of a mill 
with nine fets of wheels afcertained this fa@ 
by placing white marks upon the wheels 
and reckoning the number of revolutions in 
equal times, both during the day and night. 
He uniformly found by a great number of 
obfervations, that the time when the wheela 
moved with the greateft celerity was the 
coldeft hour of the night, and that they 
moved floweft when the heat of theday was 
greateft. In the fame manner he after- 
wards found that the celerity of all the 
wheels was greater in winter than in fum- 
mer. Thefe faéts have efcaped the obfer- 
vation of philofophers, and yet the theory 
is extremely fimple. 

MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 

On Saturday lat, a daughter of Capt. 
Hamilton, in Crown Street, an amiable girl 
of near 16 years of age, went, with her bro- 
ther in her arms (an infant of two years old) 
into the Qeeple or the New Dutch Church, 
within a {nail aiftance of her father’s dwell- 
ing houfe ; when the had afcended as high 
as the fourth ftory, and inadvertently tread- 
ing oa fome loofe boards, they gave Way, 


* This fert, fo called whenin poffeffion of 
the Dutch. 

+ The Chapel was accidently burnt down 
im the jpring of 744» cwing to [ome carlef- 
MES in [dering @ leaden gutiere 
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ani both came to tue pavement thockingly 
pbruifed, the girl with part of her full beat- 
enin.e The iatter died inftantly, the infant 
farvived about three quarters of an hour, 
NEWHAVEN, (Conned.) June 2. 

Wenefday laf, in the afternoon, a rape 
was committed on the body of a white girl, 
about 14 years old, by a tranficnt negroy 
aged about 30. ‘The infamous a@ was per- 

trated about two miles from this city, on 
iiiford road, attended with circumftances 
too horrible to relate. The unhappy girl 
was with an elder fifter, (coming to town) 
on whom he intended to commit his diabo- 
lical purpofe, but the happily made her ef- 
cape. ‘lhe vile wretch was foon after ap- 
pechended by fome perfons who were on the 
road, and is confined in our gaol ; being 
heavily ironed, it is hoped he will be fecur- 
ed, to receive the punithment juiliy duc to 
his villany. 

MIDDLETOWN, June 5. 

. A gentieman of Montgomery county, 
Peanfyivania, took the tollowing method 
lately to prejerve peach trees from —e in- 
jured by worms, caterpillars, &c. He clear 
ed away the gum that iflued out of the tree 
affected by the worm; ftrewed a little flour 
ef brimittone round the root, and covered it 
with fine mould that it might pot blow a- 
way, yet fo that the fun might operate 
through and caufe the brimftone to fumi- 
gate, which deftroyed the worms 3; one 

ound of brimftone is iufficient for near two 
Readesd trees. ‘The fame kind of fulphur 
he alfo found to be deftructive to caterpil- 
lars. In the latter cafe his plan was as fol- 
hows: He fplit the end of a pole or ftick, put 
therein a few brimiftone matches, fet them 
on fire, aod held the pole under the nett. 
This deftroys the caterpillars. A pole thus 
lighted, will ferwe for three or four nefts. 

On each fide of the road that runs 
through the valley of Muotta, in the can- 
ton of Schweiz, are feveral ranges of thops 
reg yet filled with various goods 

or fale. The price is marked on each ar- 
ticle ; but no perfons attend to deliver the 
goods, and receive the money. Any paflen- 
ger withing to become a purchafer, enters a 
thop, takes away what articles he pleafes, 
and depofits the price which he finds mark- 
e¢uponthem. Every evening the owners 
repair to their fhops to fee what goods have 
been fold in the courfe of the day, and car- 
sy home the money. 

SAILING CARRIAGE. 

The carriage in which Mr. Slater, who 
lately went over Jand with difpatches to the 
Eat Indies, traverfed the Arabian deferts, 
went at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
fo that it was fuppofed from Alexandria, it 
would reach Bafiorain a few days. It was 
conttructed with broad wheels, and impell- 
ed by failsin the fame manner as a thip, 
and fo contrived, that it went as clofe to 
the wind as any cutter, and carried fwivels 
to guard againit the wandering Arabs. 
When Mr.Siates firtt fet offiu this machine, 


the wind was fair and moderate, and he was 
accompanied many miles by a confiderable 
number of perfons, mounted on camels and 
ficet horfes, whom curiofity attracted ; but 
in fome time the wina frethened, the moti< 
on became fo rapid, that they were obliged 
to give up the purfuit. At Alexandria, fe-~ 
veral ingenious mechanicks have improved 
upon this original mode of progreflion 3 and 
it is faid that machines are now contrivings 
which will travel even with more expedi«- 
tion, and yet with perfect fecurity. 
WORCE TE R, June ro. 

MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT, 

We hear from Sterling, that on the 25h 
ult. as a number of people were raifing a barn 
for Jofiah Kendal of that town, and being 
about to put on the roof, a piece of timber 
which was laid upon the beams to fupport 
the people, fuddenly gave way, in confe- 
quence of which feven perfons fell, feveral 
of whom were badly wounded, and one of 
them, a fon of Mr. Jones Johnfon, about 
eighteen years old, was initantly killed. 

NEWBURYPORT, Juneg. 

Friday laft as five men were employed in 
fcraping the fide of a vefie!, on a ftage which 
was previoufly erected tor that purpofe, it 
accidently gave way, by which means two 
of them were unfortunately drowned. ‘The 
other three, by the timely exertions of thofe 
who were prefent, were providentially faved. 

The following melancholy accident lately 
happened at Old York : A child, about 
9 months old, being in bed, the father of 
which went up ftairs in a hurry for a pair of 
thoes, which were under the fame, torget- 
ting the child was in the bed, turned up the 
bedited, and left it in that fituation until 
the mother of the child, thinking it flept 
longer than ufual, went up itairs, and there, 
to her great aftomihment, found it itifled 
to death, 


BOS T O N, June. 
SOCIETY for Propagating the GOSPEL, 
On the 27th day of May laft, a meetin 
of the Society, tor propagating the Gofpe 
among the Indians, and others in North 
America, was held in this town 3 and the 
following Gentlemen, were eleGed, to fil] 
the feveral offices jn it for the year enfuing 3 

Hon. Oliver Wendell, Eiq. Pretident. 
Hon. Motes Gill, Etq. Vice Pretident. 
Ebenezer Storer Efq. Treafurer. 

Rev. — Eliot, Vice Treafurer. 

Rev. Peter Thacher, Secretary. 

Rev. Jofeph Eckley, Afliftant Secretary. 
Hon. Thomas R uffell, Efq. Thomas Lee, 

Efqy. Hon. William Phillips, Cotton 

Tufts, and Thomas Dawes, Efquires, Ses 

leé&t Committee. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY of ARTS and 
SCIENCES. 

At a Meeting of the Academy of Arts 
ane Sciences, May 26, 1790--the following 
communications were made. 

An enquiry into the phyfical influence of 
education un health, beauty and difpofition 5 
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by Rev. Esos Hircheack, D. D. Commu- 
nicated by Rev. Prefident Willard. 

The Metempfychotis doétrine, in a limit- 
ed icnfe, detended 5 by Rev. Maac Story. 
Communicated by Rev. Prefident Willard. 

Qn the benefit of Eleétricity in burns and 
fealds 3 by Mr. — Vinal. Communicat- 
ed by the Hon. Prefident. 

Bills of Mortality for Montague, for 
2789 § by Rev. Judah Nath. Northbor- 
ough, for 1789 5; by Rev. Peter Whitney. 
Cambridge 3a parith, for 1787, 1788 and 
1789 3 by Rev. John Fofter. Barnftabie, 
it parith, for 1789 ; by Rev. John Mellen. 

A report of a fubcommitte and bills with 
deduétions 3 by Rev. Edward Wiggicf- 
worth, D. D. Communicated by Rev. Pre. 
ficent Willard. 

Aoe:'argement of Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Propofition concerning the femicircular 
fhapes of Raiabows 5; by Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchelie. Communicated by the Hon. 
Preficeat. 

O viervations of the variation of the mag- 
nevick needle, continued from Jan. 20 
1790, co May 11 3 by Stephen Sewall, Eig. 

Meteorological Obfervations made at 
Beautort, S. Carolina, from the rf bn 
to the lait -f Dec. 1789; by Mr. Belcher 
Noyes. Communicated by the Rev. Prefi- 
dent Willard. 

Extraéts from two letters of George Erv- 
ing, Efg. with the two jait numbers of the 
Trantactions of the Royal! Society, prefent- 
ed by the Socicty tothe Academy. Come 
municated by the Hon. Prefident. 

‘The firit number of Medical Papers pub. 
hifhied by the Maffachufetts Mecical Society 
war alfo prefented from the Society; by 
john Warren, M. D, Correfponding Secre- 
Baie 

The following gentleman were cle&ed 
Officers for the year enfuing. 


The Hon. James Bowdoin, LL. D. Prefi- 


cent. 

The Rev. Jofeph Willard, D. D. Vice Pre- 

&ivent. 

His Honour Samuel Adams, Efy. Loam. 
mi Balewin, Efg. Hon. Richard Cianch, 
Efq. Hon. Francis Dana, Fiqg. Mr. Cas 
keb Gannett, Hon. Benjamin Lincoln, Efq. 
ion. John Lowell, Efq. Hon. Robert 7. 
Paine, Efg. Hon. Cotton Tufts, Efq. John 
Warsen, M. D.--Counfellors. 

Mr. Samuel Webber, Recording Secreta- 
ry--Mr. Eliphalet Pearfon, Correfponding 
Scoretary--Ebenezer Scorer, Efq. ‘Treatur- 
er--Mr. Benjamin Guild, Vice Treafurer 
ye-Mr. Caleb Gannett, Librarian and 
Keeper of the Cabinet. 

WU ASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

O fiicers thereof chofen the 2d of June. 

Hon. Cotton Putts, M. Dp. Prefident. 
De. Semuel Danforth, Viceprefident. Ea- 
ward A. Helyoke, M.D. Hon. Samuel 
Riolton, — Dr. Samuel Danforth. Hon. 
oo, Brooks, Efq. John Warren, M.D. 

‘re Thomas Weith, and Dr. Nathaniel 
Ww, Appleton, Cown/ellors. Johan Warren, 


M. D. Correfponding Secretary. Dr. Naa 
thaniel W. Appleton, Recording Secretary, 
Dr. Thomas Welth, Treafurer. Dr. Aaron 
Dexter, Vice Treafurer, Librarian and Cab. 
inet Keeper. Dr. Samuel! Danforth, Dr, 
Ifaac Rand, Charles Jarvis, Efg. Dr. Lem- 
uel Hayward, and Dr. Marthal Springs 
Cenfors. 

ttheir late Meetings, the Society have 
received feveral communications on various 
fubje&s. 

At the lait Meeting, Dr. Fobm Homans 
was elefted a Fellow. 

The Cenfors, at a late Meeting, examin- 
ed and approwed-of the tollowing Candidates 
for the practice of Phyfick and Surgery, 
viz. Charles Coffin, A. M. of Newbury, 
Samuel Angier, A. M. cf Medford, in this 
State, and Aaron Kingfman, A. B. of Cone 
cord, New Hampihire. 


MAJOR GENERAL PUTNAM. 

** Saturday, June 34. died at Brooklyne 
Connecticut, aiter a thast illnefs, in the 73 
year of his age, that celebrated hero, patrie 
ot and philanthropit, Ijrae/ Putman, Elq3 
Major Genera! in the fate Continental ar- 
my. He enjoyed his reafon to the laft mo- 
ments of his life, and with remarkable 
chcerfulnefs and folid fatisfaction, left sdis 
for the everlaiting rewards of a better and 
more glorious country. And on Tuefday, 
his funeral was attended by the largeit and 
mott refpe€table colleétion of the inhabit. 
ants ever known here on a like occafion. 

** Aiter a well adapted fermon was delive 
ered by the Rev. Fofab Whitney, the pro. 
ceffion moved to the burying ground, in the 
tollowing order : 

Company of Grenadiers, 
Militia of the town, with reverfed arms, 
Mutick, 
Company of Artillerv, 
Free Mafons in the badges of their order, 


Bearers, } Tue CORPSE, f Bearers, 


Mourners, 
The Clergy, 

The Church of Brooklyne, 
Military Officers, 
Inhabitants. 

*¢ When the proceffion had arrived at the 
burying ground, the troops opening to the 
right and lett, the mafons paiied on to the 
grave--and, after performing their accule 
tomed ancient ceremonies, and pronouncing 
a fhort eulogium on the character of the 
deceaied, the Grenadiers advanced, and fir- 
ed three platoons, which were fucceeded by 
a difcharge from the Artillery. 

** The whole was concluded with that ors 
der and decorum, which the love and refpe® 
of the inhabitants infpired.”” 

A gentleman of veracity relates the fole 
lowing curious circumftance as fa t= 
Having previoufly heard that the faliva, or 
ipittle of the human fpecies, was a powerful 
ouick operating poifon to inakes, he was 
induced to try the experiment on a very 
large viper 3 and accordingly {pit on the end 
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wf a Mick and applied it to the mouth of the 
ferpent; who immediately imbibed a potion 
with his tongue or fting, and in two or three 
minutes after appeared in extreme agony, 
which he thewed by coiling, twifting and 
turning in a very ftrange manner; at latt 
ftretched himfelf out and expired, leaving 
no fymptom of life behind. 

Mi - SPELLERD, for many years Quarter 
matter in the 16th, or (Queen’s) Regiment 
of Light Dragoons, known by the name of 
Burgoyne’s, and who was captured with that 
Genera! and Lord Cornwallis, in this coun- 
try, has lately arrived in this town, from 
Gibraltar; and is an inftance of the good 
effeéts that the exercife of walking has upon 
the health. This gentleman is confidered 
as one of the firft waikers in Europe; he 
has Jately walked through every country in 
England and Ireland, through France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and a great part of the 
Barbary ftates, particularly from Tangiers 
to Maquineze and Fez, in Morocco, and 
through the Arab’s country ; he has alfo 
walked above 790 miles fince bis arrival in 
America. What is moft remarkable, that 
fevere fnow ftorms never deter him from 
fetting out upon a journey on foot, from 
which he feldom feels the fmalleft incon- 
venience ; he is perfectly well acquainted 
with the fituation of aur unhappy country- 
men in flavery at Algiers. 

’ Friday the 4th inft. before the Diftri&t 
Court then fitting in Portland, came onthe 
trial of Thomas Bird and Hans Hanfon, for 
piratically murdering Capt. Conner, matter 
of the foop Mary. The prifoners, being 
fet to the bar, pleaded Net Guilty ; and at- 
ter a trial which lafted five hours, the ver- 
dict of the Jury was, that Bird was Gui/ty 
and Hanfon Not Guilty. The latter was 
itamediately difchargea ; and on the former, 
fentence of death was immediately pafied. 

On the 3d of June an infurreftion took 
place at Martinique, amongft the Mulattoes 
and other people of colour; they attacked 
the fort in the town of St. Pierre, and kill- 
ed the Captain of the Guards : In confe- 
quence of which all the Inhabitants flew 
to arms, overpowered the Mulattoes, and 
immediately Hung up between go and 60, 
and confined in jail between 70 and 100 
others, who were to be executed immedi. 
ately. 

Extra& of a Letter from Martinique, Sune 
3» 1790. 

** This day according to the cuftom of the 
French, is a high holiday, and preparations 
were making accordingly, when a plot was 
difcovered that turnea all their mirth. 
The Mulattoes had combined together to 
murder every white perfon in the Ifland, 
but by good fortune it was difcovered by a 
Mulatto girl. I have juf come from the 
fhore, nd oh | my God ! fuch a fcene I 
never faw. Many hung and ftab’d in fifty 
different places, others thot down dead in 
the ftreets, fame as wild beats, then fiab'd 
and trampled upon. Alithis I have feen 
Rotten minutes fince ; tyery man vwnder 
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arms 3; no fooner t Mulatto is difcovered, 
than he is thot or hung without any trial.” 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Richard Harrifon, of Virginia, Conful for 
the port of Cadiz, &c. 

John Marfden Pintard, of Newyork, for the 
Ifiand of Maderia, &c. 

James Maury, of Virginia, for the port of 
Liverpool, &c. 

William Knox, of Newyork, tor the port 
of Dublin, &c. 

James Fenwick, of Maryland, for the port 
of Bourdeaux. 

Burrell Carnes, of Maifachufetts, for the 
port of Nantz. 

Nathaniel Barrett, of Maffachufetts, for the 

ortof Rouen. 

Sylvanus Bourne, of Maffachufetts, for the 
port of Hifpaniola. 

Fulvivar Skipwith, of Virginia, for the port 
of Martinique. 

Edward Church, of Georgia, formerly of 
Maffachufetts,Confu! of the United Scates 
ot America, for the port of Bilboa. 

Thomas Auldjo, Vice Conful for the port 
of Cowes. 

The Sieur Etienne Catalan, Vice Cone 
ful for the port of Marfeilies. 

John Parith, Vice Conful for the port of 
Hamburgh. 

DiiriG of North Carolina. 

William R. Davie, Judge. 

John Sitgreaves, Attorney. 

John Skinner, Marihall. 

Territory of the United States, South of thé 

Riwer Cbio. 

William Blount, Governour. 

David Campbell and John McNairy, Judges. 

Daniel Smith, Secretary. 

In the Statecf South Carolina. 

Thomas Bee, Judge of S. Carolina Dittri@, 
in the place of William Drayton, deceafed. 

In the State of Rhcede Ifland and Providence 


Plantations. 





William Elery, Colleétor, of New 
Robert Croke, Naval Officer, , aad . 
Daniel Lyman, Surveyor, "2 
Jeremiah Olney, Colie@or, _ 
‘Theodore Folter, Naval Officer, [of Provi 
William Barton, Surveyor. 5 7 





MARRIAGES. 

MassacuusetTts. In Botton, Harrie 
fon Gray Oris, Efq. to Mifs Sally Foiter 5 
Mr. Edward Cole, to Mifs Nancy hand 2 
Mr. John Duballet, to Mifs Sally Boit 5 
Samuel Treat, Eig. to Mifs Nancy May ; 
Mr. Edward Reynolds, to Miis Deboy 
Belcher; Mr. Richard Richardfon, to Milfs 
Martha Harding ; Samuel Dexter, Efq. 
of Albany, to Mifs Eliza Province.—At 
Salem, Mr. John Dabney, Stationer, to 
Mifs Abigail Mafon Peale.—-At Watertown, 
Rev. Richard R. Elliot, to Miis Lucy Bow. 
man.—At Roxbury, Mr. Alexander Blifs, 
of Springfield, to Mifs Abigail Williams. 





Oenatxrnp. At Excter, Newhampe 
fhire, Kev. Willlam Frederick Rowiand. 
DEATHS, 
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DEATHS. 

Massacnusetts. In Bofton, Mr. 
Thomas Doubleday ; Mrs. Elizabeth Will- 
jams, aged 78 ; ae ioakn Kneeland, 
aged 753 Mr. Jeffry Jackfon, aged 773 
Mr. «I Sewn, ‘< 467; wre, ary 
Mellds, aged 635 Mrs. Efther Burroughs. 
At Wells, Mrs. Hannah Storer, aged 37, 
=At Dorcheiler, Mr. Daniel Leeds, ayed 
1.—A. Hingham, Mrs. Sarah Derby, aged 
77, relidt of the lave Capt. Richard Derby, 
of Salem.—-At Charlefiown, Mr. Benjamia 
Wood, aged 45.—At Plymouth, Mifs Betfy 
Morton, aged 20.—At Wrentham, Capt. 
ohn Hancock, aged 75.—At Stoughton, 
rs. Defire Lifcom, aged 84.—At Attle- 
borough, Mrs. Amey Fuller, aged 30.—On 
a filhing voyage, Mr. Benjamin Hammond, 
aged 80, of Danvers.—At Beverly, Mrs. 
Hiil, aged 7o.—At Nantucket, Mr. Elias 
Callender, of Providence.—At Springfield, 
Mrs. Lydia Chapin, aged 92; Mrs. Mary 
Miller, aged 36.—At Bolton, Mr. — 
Towntend, aged go, formerly of Botton.— 
At Salem, Capt. Abijah Eafty, aged 84 ; 
Mr. Jofeph Brown, aged 54; Mrs. Hannah 
Chapman, aged 76; Mrs. Mary Lynde, 
aged 81; Mrs. Abbot, aged 70; Mrs. Anna 
Smith; Mr. David King, aged 85 ; Mrs. 
Ruth Webb.—At Princetown, Mr. Jofiah 
Merick.—At Sudbury, Mrs. Abigail Clap, 
aged $7.—At Woreelter, Jothua Bigelow, 
Efg. aged go; Mrs. Martha Barber.—At 
Weftborough, Mifs Nancy Brigham, aged 27. 


Newsampecntae. AtPortfhouth, MP: 
Abraham Sentor, aged 42 ; Mrs. Dorothy 
Pickering, aged 75.--At Amherft, General 
Mofes Nichols. 

Connecticut. At Pomfret, Major. 
general Ifrae] Putnam, aged 83 ; a gentle- 
man highly diftinguithed for his military 
prowefs, undaunted firmnefs, genuine pat- 
riotifm, and native honefty.—At Newhaven, 
Mr. {fern Brown, aged 89.—At Thomp- 
fon, Mr. Henry Elithrop, aged 105 years, 

months, and 13 dayss—At Cornwall, Rev. 

ezekiah Gold, aged 59.—At Salifburyy 
Mr. Jofeph Whiting, formerly of Bofton. 

Ruopetstanp. At Newport, Mrs, 
Mary Robinfon, aged 46; alfo Mifs Ana 
Robinfon, her daughter, aged 17.—At Scit- 
vate, Mr. Thomas Collins, aged 43.—At 
Providence, Capt. George Corlis, aged 714 

Newyork. In thecity, Hon. Theo. 
dorick Bland, Efg. Reprefentative in Con. 
grefe from Virginia; Lieut. John Aufting 
of the late army.—On Longifland, Hoa. 
James Townfend. 

Marytanpd. At Baltimore, John 
White, Efgq. Poftmatfter, aged 36. 
Soutucarotina. Hon. William 
Drayton, Efq. L.L.D. Diftri& Judge for 
the Unired States, in Southcarolina, aged 58. 
FOREIGN DEATH. 

At Strafbourg, in France, the Chevalie¢ 
Alexander Gerard, Miniter Plenipotens 
tiary from the King of France to the Unite 
ed States. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, for JUNE, 1790. 
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soedeetal es Wind. Weather. 
BIT 7AM. | 1PM. [ oPM. = 1P.M. 19 P.M, | —_ ——— 
20 6 2¢ 6 2 i <6 6 $3 ‘ . ou y- 
oe 9° avs or \| 56 65 “ 5 NE. E. | Clou. Fair. Au.Bo. 
3] 93! 93 01159 180 3 SW. S. SW. _ Fair. 
4 Ol gi ¢ i] 33 92 64 SW. S. Fair, Cloudy. 
é "7 92 6; || es 7 5 : ow . P ee ae 
> 7 75 71 |i o2 We De Oe alive 
tT Gt Ob es [81 2] 66 s. Cloudy. 
§ 664 * 67 6 || 6> $0 5] 69 SW. W. Fair. 
9 94 97} 30 01 || 57. 5 | 63 56 W. NW, Fair. | 
10 | 30 Og | 30 G1 | 29 95 || 55 6 <6 NW.SW. Cloudy, Fairs 
11} 29 93129 93 2 Il <3 i 51 63 SW. Fair. | 
12} rte) go a6 67 54 SW. E. Cloudy, Raine 
6 7 72 jj O2 7 7° . . oggy, Faire 
7 1 £9 4 : 68 5 os 62 ght . a 
16 o1 64 7 71 - S. ait. 
17 : 7 ” _ | 70 if 517 SW. Fairs 
{| ~ 8] 87] 75 \| § 62/54 5i| | NE. Cloudy. , 
z 59 ss 68 1) 58 $178 51 Oo NE.E.W. | Cloudy, Hazy, Faite 
rs 79 73 Sa {| <6 s|72 5} %4 Ww. Fair. 
21 96 98 ; 61 77 65 NW.E.S. Fair. 
22 96 o2 8 |} 64 82 69 SW. Fair, Hazy- 
23 9° 92 64 72 62 SW.E.S. |Cloudy, Fair, Thue 
24 06 4 $4 64 5}76 5] 64 Ww. SW. Fair. | 
2 &6 3 8 6 7 66 5 SW. 5S. Cloudy, Rain. 
2 6 65 si} 7 7 7° S. Cloudy, Hazy. 
c 6 66 65 {| 7° 79 §172 S.SE.S. Cloudy, Fair. 
28] 651 62) 62 il70 |Sr © | 67 $.SW. |Clo.Fa.Ha. Th.fbe 
2 64 9 Sj} 63 73 62 W.S.W. | Hazy, Cloudy, Faire 
3 59 é& bo 1 63 7t 62 _ SW. Ws Faite 























